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CHAPTER  I. 


UNITED  AND  PARTED. 


'  That  is  Patrick,  Miss  Heath,  you  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,'  whispered  George,  when 
Mr.  Prettyman's  numerous  guests  were 
assembled. 

Mr.  Leste  had  said  grace,  hop-pickers 
both  native  and  foreign  were  seated,  and 
the  feast  had  begun.  All  Courtleroy, 
gentle  and  simple,  was  there — so  was 
Summerlands,  so  were  the  junior  Carews, 
and  so  were  several  neighbouring  clergy- 
men.     Shops    far    and    near    had    been 
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ransacked  for  provisions,  Summerlands 
emptied,  and  altogether  it  was  a  good 
time  for  the  poor.  Sampson  and  Ada 
were  all  importance ;  and  as  to  George,  he 
and  not  his  padre  was  master  of  the  oc- 
casion. But  it  was  not  all  eating  and 
drinking.  There  was  a  strong  under- 
current running,  particularly  amongst  the 
gentlemen  and  ladj-helps. 

Leila,  a  lady-help  by  profession,  was 
quite  carried  away  by  it,  for  a  certain 
Eeverend  Charles  Danvers  kept  close  to 
her  side,  and  insisted  on  waiting  upon  her. 
Another  reverend,  Sellon  by  name,  also 
attended  sedulously  upon  Laura,  and, 
since  both  were  bachelors,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Mimica  and  George  put  their  heads 
together,  and  made  notes. 

'If  only  they  would  propose,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  !'  said  Mimica.  'Two 
disposed  of !  Then,  perhaps,  Lady  Helena 
would  not  object  to  Barbra.' 

*  She    looks   very   pale    and    haughty,' 
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returned  George.  '  Do  people  always  look 
so  when  they  are  in  love  ?' 

No  time  for  further  conversation.  Tea- 
cups to  be  filled,  plates  replenished,  and 
all  the  waiters  required.  Except,  perhaps, 
Miss  Heath,  who  hovered  about  Patrick. 
Indeed,  he  was  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, and  looked  abashed  as  one  and 
another  pointed  him  out  as  '  the  man  who 
knew  all  about  George  Hope.'  Herbert 
Carew  was  especially  attentive  to  him, 
and  overpowered  him  with  good  cheer  and 
inquiries. 

'You  really  knew  George  Hope's  father?' 
ventured  Miss  Heath,  when  Herbert  went 
elsewhere. 

*  I'll  niver  be  atin'  at  all  at  all,'  muttered 
Patrick,  arrested  just  as  he  was  putting  a 
large  piece  of  bread  and  meat  into  his 
mouth.  'An'  sure  I  knowed  him, tna'am,' 
he  added,  turning  his  head  politely  to- 
wards his  interlocutor. 

She    slipped   something    into  his  hand, 
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and  hurried   off  to  help  Mrs.  Prettyman, 
who  was  carving  vigorously. 

'  Och,  an'  I'll  be  a  rich  man  if  this 
goes  on !'  thought  Patrick,  as  he  trans- 
ferred Miss  Heath's  gift  to  his  pocket. 
'  I'll  be  afther  Biddy  at  cockcrow  to-morrow^ 
Masther  George,  my  boy  !'  he  whispered, 
as  George  came  up. 

Mr.  Carew  was  near,  and  George  per- 
ceived that  he  looked  much  disgusted.  He 
was  not  surprised,  for  he  knew  the  old  saw 
about  the  two  stools,  and  falling  between 
them.  But  he  was  always  bent  on  doing 
people  good  turns,  so,  in  his  capacity  of 
major-domo,  he  asked  that  fickle  swain  to 
cut  up  a  pie  at  one  of  the  tables  near 
which  Barbara  was  standing.  He  piloted 
him  thither  unperceived  by  her,  and  left 
them  side  by  side.  He  thought  he  had 
made  a  wonderful  hit,  but  was  mistaken. 

*May  I  help  you,  Barbra?'  asked  Mr. 
Carew. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  replied,  cold  and  state- 
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ly;  took  up  an  empty  plate,  allowed  him 
to  fill  it,  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
barn. 

Mimica  was  near,  and  saw  this  by-play. 
She,  in  turn,  presented  a  plate  to  be  filled. 
He  replenished  it  mechanically,  watching 
Barbara's  tall  figure  the  while. 

'It  is  all  a  mistake.  Tell  her  so,  and 
she  will  forgive  you,'  she  said,  as  their  eyes 
met. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand,'  he  replied, 
affecting  unconsciousness.  '  Having  done 
nothing  amiss,  I  need  no  one's  forgive- 
ness. You  might,  perhaps,  ask  mine,  re- 
membering how  you  treated  me  the  other 
day.' 

There  was  no  time  for  more,  but  indig- 
nant Mimica  flashed  a  glance  at  him,  and 
also  went  to  a  distance.  Soon  after,  she 
watched  him  saunter  down  between  the 
ranks  of  tables  and  benches,  and  take  up 
his  stand  near  the  great  barn-door. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  tables 
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were  rapidly  cleared,  and  a  few  addresses 
and  speeches  followed.  Mr.  Leste  and  his 
brethren  of  the  cloth,  spoke  shortly  and  to 
the  point,  and  Mr.  Prettyman  said  a  few 
kindly,  genial  words,  which  were  received 
and  answered  by  vociferous  cheers.  His 
wife's  face  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  while 
he  was  thus  honoured,  and  she  found  her- 
self saying  to  Mrs.  Leste,  confidentially, 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
like  him. 

So  thought  his  motley  crew  of  hoppers ; 
and,  indeed,  the  villagers  also,  for,  where 
absenteeism  is  in  force,  a  present  benefac- 
tor soon  replaces  the  absent  in  public 
esteem.  And  so  thought  Mr.  Leste  and 
his  family,  except,  perhaps,  his  three  eldest 
daughters,  who  were  absorbed  in  far  other 
speculations.  As  to  Barbara,  everyone 
noticed  her  restrained  and  haughty  man- 
ner, and  when,  at  Mr.  Prettyman's  particu- 
lar request,  she  stood  to  lead  the  *  Evening 
Hymn,'  she  looked  like  a  statue  rather  than 
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a  living,  breathing,  and  pre-eminently  hand- 
some woman.     As  Mimica  had  said,  Monta- 
gue Carew  was  not  worthy  of  her  love. 
But  who  stops  to  ask  concerning  merits, 
after  a  score  of  years  of  constancy,  on  one 
side  at  least.     He,  meanwhile,  stood,  with 
folded   arms    and    affectedly    unconscious 
air,  leaning  against  the  barn-door  watch- 
ing her  and  listening  to  the  full  tones  of 
her  rich  contralto  voice,  as  it  began  each 
verse  of  the  well-known  hymn.     When  it 
was  ended,  and  Mr.  Leste  had  pronounced 
the  benediction,   the   party  began  to  dis- 
perse.   Mr.  Prettyman  and  George  detained 
Patrick  for  a  few  final  words,  while  Mrs. 
Prettyman   stood   near  the  door  to  wish 
their  guests  good-bye.     The  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  a  full  tide  of  liquid  gold  flooded 
the  barn  and  the  people.     Farmer  Bezley 
and  the  bailiff  were  looking  on. 

'  If  Mr.  Le  Eoy  were  like  Mr.  Pretty- 
man, there  would  be  some  hope  for  us,' 
said  the  former. 
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^  Then  the  countryside  would  be  pau- 
perized,' replied  the  latter. 

'  We  shall  all  be  pauperized,  if  matters 
don't  mend,'  remarked  Bezlej. 

'  I  do  the  best  I  can,'  said  the  bailiff. 

Tea  was  prepared  at  the  vicarage,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  farm ;  and,  when  the 
poor  people  had  dispersed,  their  richer 
brethren  walked  across  a  couple  of  fields 
to  the  parson's  abode. 

'  Keep  by  me,'  whispered  Mimica  to 
George,  as  she  perceived  that  Mr.  Carew 
moved  as  if  to  accompany  her. 

He  did  so,  and  they  hastened  on  to- 
gether, while  the  rest  of  the  company 
walked  in  pairs,  more  leisurely,  from  farm 
to  vicarage.  Barbara  remained  behind, 
professedly  to  superintend,  really  to  avoid 
Carew  ;  while  he,  conscious  of  this,  and 
with  true  masculine  contradiction,  waited 
for  her  outside.  The  amiable  Herbert  was 
watching,  and  gathering  up  news  for  his 
mother. 
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'  Let  me  help  you,  Barbra,'  greeted  her 
as  she  was  about  to  mount  the  stile  that 
separated  the  hedgerows,  overshadowed 
by  monster  elms,  in  which  the  rooks  were 
cawing. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  she  replied,  climbing 
over  hurriedly. 

'  I  am  off  to-morrow,'  he  said,  non- 
chalantly. 'You  used  to  be  sorry  when  I 
went,  and  glad  when  I  came.' 

'  Possibly,  when  we  were  children,'  she 
replied,  hastening  on. 

*  It  is  not  like  you,  Barbra,  to  cast  off 
your  friends  because  they  are  grown  up. 
I  could  point  out  a  dozen  to  whom  you 
are  constant  as  the  pole-star.' 

'  I  have  scarcely  so  many  friends,  Mr. 
Carew.' 

'You  are  unusually  cynical,  Barbra. 
We  have  been  almost  more  than  friends 
all  our  lives,  and,  now  that  circumstances 
are  against  me,  you  turn  from  me.' 

'What    circumstances?      Yours     seem 
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unusually  prosperous  by  comparison  with 
mine/ 

*Well,  yes — in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
But  your  parents  don't  care  for  money,  and 
mine  do.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  You 
know  how  well  I  love  you.  If  you  would 
engage  yourself  to  me,  I  should  be  yours 
for  ever — I  could  never  change.' 

'  The  old  story — secrecy.     Never.' 

They  had  reached  a  small  wicket-gate  at 
the  back  of  the  vicarage,  whence  a  gravel 
path  led,  beneath  trees,  to  a  small  shrub- 
bery. He  paused  as  he  opened  it  to  let 
her  through.  How  pale  and  grand  and 
stately  she  looked  I  Few  women  were  so 
good  and  so  beautiful  as  Barbara  Leste — 
the  Bold  Barbra  of  his  boyhood,  the  true 
love  of  his  manhood. 

*  What  has  come  between  us  ?'  he 
asked,  forgetting  all  else  but  her. 

'Mimica,'  she  answered,  slowly,  some- 
what disdainfully,  yet  with  melancholy 
intonation. 
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Before  he  could  either  protest  or  explain, 
she  had  turned  and  hastened  towards  the 
house.  Did  she  expect  him  to  follow  her  ? 
Possibly.  But  what  could  he  say  ?  How 
face  her  in  the  presence  of  her  sisters, 
whom,  he  believed,  in  the  zenith  of  a  new 
happiness  ?  He  also  turned,  but  not  after 
her.  Hastily  he  skirted  the  vicarage 
garden,  and  went  into  the  high-road. 

She  soon  found  herself  surrounded  by 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
dragged  into  the  dining-room.  A  bright 
and  happy  party  were  there  assembled. 
Never  had  charitable  feast  resulted  so 
delightfully  as  Mr.  Prettyman's  ;  for  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  some 
wondrous  event  had  happened  to  Laura 
and  to  Leila. 

^  They  are  engaged.  I  am  sure  they 
are  engaged,'  whispered  Mimica,  as  Bar- 
bara passed  her  by. 

She  turned  involuntarily  towards  the 
door,  but  no  lover  had  followed  her  to  her 
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home.  She  was  obliged  to  join  in  the 
cheerful  talk  that  went  on  around  her, 
and  to  wonder  if  the  short  transit  from 
farm  to  vicarage  that  had  sufficed  to 
estrange  her  aud  Montague  Carew  had 
also  sufficed  to  unite  her  more  fortunate 
sisters  to  two  good  men  who  had  admired 
them  for  some  time,  but  whose  *  circum- 
stances'had  been  against  them,'  as  Mon- 
tague had  phrased  it. 

*  Here  is  my  Bold  Barbra  at  last/  ex- 
claimed her  father,  always  unconscious  of 
such  love  passages  as  might  be  acting 
around  him.  ^Everything  went  off  beau- 
tifully, and  Mr.  Prettyman  has  been 
singing  the  praises  of  your  voice.' 

^As  fine  a  contralto  as  our  American 
prima  donna^  cried  Mr.  Prettyman.  '  Let 
her  come  up  to  us,  and  have  some  lessons.' 

But  Barbara  hastened  across  the  room 
to  where  Leila  was  handing  about  the  tea, 
attended  by  Mr.  Danvers. 

'Is   it  ?'    she  whispered ;    which    enig- 
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matical   monosyllables  were  answered  by 
an  ^  All  right,'  from  Leila. 

And,  as  far  as  she  and  Laura  were  con- 
cerned, it  turned  out  to  be  *  all  right ' ; 
but  what  of  Barbara  ?  No  Montague 
Carew  again  appeared ;  and  they  had 
parted  without  even  shaking  hands,  after 
a  life-long  friendship. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LE  EOY  TOWN  HOUSE. 

jMajor  and  Mrs.  Percy  were  unable  to  pay 
their  promised  visit  to  Summerlands  that 
autumn,  and  were  accordingly  at  home 
when  George  returned,  alone,  to  London. 
Hops  and  holidays  ceased  together,  but 
not  partridges  and  pheasants ;  so  the 
Prettymans  continued  in  the  country,  and 
George  joined  his  friend  Percy  at  Syden- 
ham, in  order  to  return  with  him  to  school. 
It  was  his  last  term  at  Dr.  Brace's.  After 
Christmas,  he  was  to  go  to  Woolwich. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  his  arrival  at 
Sydenham,  the  Percys  were  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Le   Roy.     They  had   not 
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seen  him  since  the  eventful  day  of  the 
Handel  Festival.  He  had  gathered  from 
George's  letters  that  he  was  to  be  there, 
and  had  come  especially  to  invite  him 
to  spend  a  portion  of  the  following  day 
■with  him.  The  succeeding  day  the  lad  was 
to  return  to  school.  The  reason  he  gave 
for  the  invitation  was  that  George,  having 
been  at  Courtleroy,  might  be  able  to  give 
him  certain  information  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  obtain.  Mrs.  Percy  trembled  for 
Mimica;  but  the  major  promised  that 
George  should  at  least  call  upon  Mr.  Le 
Eoy.  When  Mimica's  name  was  mention- 
ed, that  gentleman  made  no  comment,  but 
seemed  rather  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  her. 
His  desire  to  see  George  was  inexplicable 
to  the  Percys,  since  they  scarcely  believed 
that  his  merely  having  been  at  Summer- 
lands  could  account  for  it. 

However,  when  George  arrived,  he  ap- 
peared quite  as  desirous  of  accepting  the 
invitation  as  Mr.  Le  Rov  had  been  of  giv- 
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ing  it,  and,  rauch  to  Ins  friend  Herbert's 
disgust,  it  was  decided  that  be  should  go 
to  Kensington  to  luncheon.  They  made 
the  most  of  their  one  evening,  however  ; 
and  he  never  wearied  of  talking  of  Mimica. 
From  Sydenham  to  Victoria,  from  Vic- 
toria to  South  Kensington ;  and  George 
soon  found  himself  at  Mr.  Le  Roy's  splen- 
did mansion  at  the  Gate.  He  was  not 
shy,  he  thought  too  little  of  self  to  be 
shy.  His  manners  were  as  unabashed  as 
his  soul ;  for  he  had  never  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  could  look  every- 
body in  the  face  through  those  truthful 
eyes  of  his.  He  was  expected,  and  the 
belaced  and  bepowdered  footmen  showed 
him  through  passages  and  ante-rooms  of 
bewildering  magnificence  into  an  apart- 
ment full  of  musical  instruments.  He 
heard  sounds  of  music  as  the  door  opened; 
and,  when  he  was  announced,  Mr.  Le  E-oy 
rose  from  a  grand  piano,  at  which  he  had 
been  playiog,  and  received  him  with  what, 
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for  liim,  seemed  warmth.  George  glanced 
round  the  room  in  amazement.  Was  this 
what  they  called  gesthetic  ?  Ceiling  and 
walls  were  painted  by  first-class  artists, 
and  Apollos,  Euterpes,  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and 
every  possible  and  impossible  musician, 
rustic  and  polished,  was  reproduced.  His 
mind  reverted  involuntarily  to  Sir  Joshua 
Carew  and  his  remarks  on  the  '  sackbuts, 
psalteries,  and  all  kinds  of  music  of  modern 
days,'  and  he  felt  abashed — in  spite  of  what 
has  just  been  said  of  his  WTzabashed  soul — 
before  some  of  the  partially-veiled  figures 
that  surrounded  him.  The  apartment  was 
large  and  lofty,  and  contained  an  organ  as 
well  as  piano,  innumerable  cases  of  string- 
ed and  wind  instruments,  uncased  violins 
and  horns,  and  piles  of  music.  The  fire 
was  on  the  hearth,  and  the  blue  tiles  that 
surrounded  it  were  designed  with  musical 
subjects. 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  regarded  George's  amazed 
glances  with  a  slight  show  of  satisfaction. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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^You  are  musical,  I  know,'  he  said. 
^What  instrument  do  you  play?' 

'  I  am  learning  the  violin,'  replied 
George,  modestly. 

'  Let  me  hear  you.' 

And  a  violin  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
boy's  hands. 

He  played  a  bit  of  Mozart  from  memory, 
delicately  and  with  feeling;  and  in  an 
instant  Mr.  Le  Roy  was  accompanying 
him  on  the  piano,  with  a  touch  and  taste 
which,  to  look  at  him,  would  have  seemed 
alien  to  his  nature. 

'  Not  bad.  Is  my  niece  musical  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  She  is  not  so  musical  as  Barbara 
Leste,'  replied  George,  evasively.  'But  I 
think  she  could  play  if  she  had  a  better 
piano,  and  it  were  kept  in  tune.' 

^Eeally!  What  can  she  do?  What 
occupation  follow,  if  quite  unprovided  for, 
as  she  must  be  when  the  pension  ceases  ?' 

'  I  do  not  think  she  has  a  pension — at 
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least,  she  has  no  money.  But  she  says 
she  will  go  out  as  lady-help,  like  Leila 
Leste,  or  as  nurse.  She  wants  to  do 
good.  She  is  very  clever,  and  writes 
poetry,  and  tales,  and  studies  languages.' 

'  I  hate  women  writers.  Has  Miss 
Heath  taught  her  do  thing  ?' 

*  Everything,  sir.  She  paints  splendidly. 
Padre  says  she  has  a  genius  for  art,  and 
he  is  a  great  connoisseur.' 

'  Indeed !  He  must  be  very  different 
from  madre,  as  you  call  la  sposa  Pretty- 
man.' 

*  They  are  very  much  alike,  sir.  They 
are  kind  to  everyone,  and  the  people  at 
Summerlands  and  Courtleroy  wish  they 
would  never  leave  them.' 

A  slight  frown  wrinkled  Mr.  Le  Roy's 
forehead,  and  the  nostril  worked. 

*  Did  you  see  the  Carews  ?  You  have 
not  mentioned  them  in  your  letters  ?' 

*Yes ;  they  called  on  us,  and  we  have 
seen  them  two  or  three  times.' 

c2 
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*  I  suppose  my  niece  does  not  know 
them  ?' 

'  She  has  met  them  sometimes  by  chance/ 

Truthful  George  hesitated  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  questioner  perceived  it.  The 
nostril  worked  more  vigorously,  and  the 
lips  grew  compressed. 

'When  did  you  last  see  them  together? 
What  members  of  the  family  does  she 
know?' 

'  Padre  gave  a  supper  to  the  hop-pickers 
and  villagers  in  Farmer  Bezley's  barn,  and 
Mimica  and  Miss  Heath  came,  and  Mr. 
Carew  and  Herbert,  and  all  the  Lestes.' 

'  That  seems  a  strange  proceeding.  The 
barn  is  mine,  the  hopyard  is  mine,  the 
village,  with  slight  exception,  is  mine ;  yet 
a  promiscuous  gathering  of  strangers 
usurps  my  domain.     Where  was  Searle  ?' 

'  He  was  there,  sir,  and  very  cross  he 
looked.  He  hasn't  a  nice  expression,  and 
Mimica  doesn't  like  him.  But  I  don't 
think  he   had   anything   to    do    with    the 
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party,  and  I  am  sure  padre  did  not  mean 
to  intrude.  He  thought  Farmer  Bezley 
rented  the  barn  with  the  farm,  and  that 
he  might  entertain  the  poor  hop-pickers 
just  as  we  help  to  entertain  the  poor  of 
London.  The  feast  only  came  off  just 
before  I  left,  or  I  would  have  written  to 
you  about  it.     I  hope  you  liked  my  letters.' 

^  Yes ;  they  were  nice,  truthful  letters 
enough.  But  you  did  not  mention  the 
Carews.     Wherefore  ?' 

'  Because  I  heard,  sir,  that  you  were 
offended  with  them.' 

'Really!' 

As  Mr.  Le  Eoy  uttered  this,  his  favour- 
ite adverb,  an  expression  of  supreme  ill- 
humour  and  contempt  darkened  his  hand- 
some face  for  a  moment,  and  silence 
ensued ;  but  he  soon  broke  it. 

*You  say  Miss  Marmont  does  not  like 
Searle.  Is  that  because  he  is  my  confi- 
dential agent  ?' 

It  was  now  George's  turn  to  be  silent. 
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AlthougTi  his  one  desire  was  to  be  useful 
to  Mimica,  and  slacken  the  bonds  of  ty- 
ranny that  restrained  her  powers,  he  was 
scarcely  diplomatic  enough  to  effect  this 
without  offending  her  uncle,  and  com- 
promising her  with  him.  Besides,  he  had 
an  astute  interrogator,  who  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  discover.  After  a 
pause,  however,  George  replied  : 

^Mimi  wishes  you  would  read  her  letters 
instead  of  Mr.  Searle's,  because  she  thinks 
she  explains  things  differently  to  him. 
She  is  quite  sure  that,  if  you  knew  about 
the  tenants  and  poor  people,  and  how 
Courtleroy  is  going  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
old  servants  ask  her  for  things  which  she 
cannot  do  for  them,  you  would  go  down 
and  see  for  yourself.' 

*  Really !  and  what  does  Miss  Heath 
say?' 

*  That  Mr.  Searle  probably  knows  best, 
and  that  it  must  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
keep  such  a  grand  house,  and   servants, 
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and  carriages,  and  an  establishment  like 
this.     And  I  suppose  it  must,  sir.' 

George  said  this  confidentially,  first 
looking  at  Mr.  Le  Roy,  and  then  at  the 
luxurious  and  artistic  surroundings.  The 
Le  Eoy  frowned,  and  said, 

*  It  is  very  impertinent  of  dependents 
to  make  such  remarks  at  all.  Searle  has 
carte  blanche  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands/ 

'  That  is  just  what  Mimi  is  sure  of.' 

Here  luncheon  was  announced,  and  Mr. 
Le  Roy  led  his  young  guest  to  the  dining- 
room.  If  George  had  been  astonished 
before,  he  was  still  more  so  now.  All  that 
money,  art,  and  taste  could  do  was  done 
here.  The  table  was  as  sumptuously  laid 
as  if  there  were  a  party  of  hons-vivants^  and 
two  men  waited  as  sedulously  as  if  the 
said  hons-vivants  had  demanded  incessant 
replenishing  of  plates  and  glasses.  Yet 
did  Mr.  Le  Eoy  ate  sparingly,  and  George 
was  almost  too  astonished  to  eat  at  all. 
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'  Padre  would  like  to  be  here  !'  lie  ex- 
claimed, glancing  at  the  walls,  covered 
with  pictures,  the  carved  oaken  furniture, 
mantelpiece  with  modern  innovation  of 
ancient  shelves  holding  china  of  fabulous 
value,  and  painted  ceiling,  with  peacocks 
of  blue  and  gold. 

'  Eeally !  He  probably  affects  old  pic- 
tures. I  am  tired  of  dining-rooms  full  of 
portraits  and  the  old  masters.  These  are 
chiefly  Millais',  Eossetti's,  Burne-Jones', 
Oalderon's,  Riviere's,  Tadema's,  Leighton's, 
and  other  modern  painters.' 

'  If  only  Mimi  could  see  them  !  She 
has  copied  all  the  pictures  at  Courtleroy, 
and  sketched  everything  in  the  park.' 

'  What  an  industrious  young  person  ! 
Yet  she  wishes  to  do  good  in  the  way  of 
the  world  as  it  goes  at  present.  An  ama- 
teur artist  is  endurable,  even  if  she  be  a 
woman  ;  but  your  ladies  who  leave  their 
homes  to  become  domestic  servants  should 
be  expunged  from  creation.' 
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'  Mimi  says  she  has  no  home-ties,  since 
Miss  Heath  has  madre,  and  could  do  with- 
out her.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy,  perceiving  that  the  servants 
were  listening,  made  no  reply,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  luncheon  was  passed  in 
silence.  The  men  were  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  be  mutes,  and  glided  about  over 
the  soft  carpet  like  animals  on  the  watch 
for  prey.  Harsh  sounds  jarred  on  Le 
Eoy's  fine  organization,  and  they  were 
even  careful  to  avoid  any  collision  of  silver 
or  of  china.  He  was,  in  short,  what  used 
to  be  called  '  a  fine  gentleman  '  in  the  days 
of  that  ^  finest  of  gentlemen,  George  lY.' 

After  luncheon  they  went  into  a  library, 
the  windows  of  which  opened  upon  steps 
leading  to  the  well-kept  gardens  at  the 
back  of  the  Gate.  On  one  side  a  door 
opened  into  a  conservatory,  whence  the 
choicest  exotics  sent  their  delicious  per- 
fumes into  the  library,  which  was  wholly 
lined  with  shelves  full  of  valuable  books, 
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many  of  whlcli  were  priceless  from  their 
antiquity ;  for  Le  Eoy  was  more  of  a 
collector  than  reader.  That  is  to  say,  he 
liked  best  the  modern  works  of  the  day, 
and  the  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books 
of  fiction,  travel,  and  disputation  that 
covered  the  tables  were  legion.  Before 
all,  he  delighted  in  sceptical  and  agnostic 
disquisitions,  which  affected  him  the  more 
because  he  rarely  gave  vent  to  his  views. 

He  told  George  that  he  intended  to 
drive  him  back  to  Sydenham,  and  em- 
ployed the  interval  by  asking  more  ques- 
tions ;  indeed,  continued  them  during  the 
drive.  It  was  strange  that  a  cold,  cynical, 
disappointed  man  of  the  world  should  meet 
with  his  match  in  an  open-hearted,  clear- 
sighted boy,  and  that  he  should  be  so 
interested  in  him  as  to  prolong  his  inter- 
rogatories as  much  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  discovering  how  George  would  reply  to 
them  as  from  a  sort  of  curiosity  as  to 
what  was  passing   in    his  old   neighbour- 
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hood.  He  pressed  him  concerning  Searle, 
and  referred  more  than  once  to  what  he 
had  said  of  his  present  establishment.  No 
one  knew  better  than  he  did  the  enormous 
expense  of  keeping  it  up ;  but  then  he 
considered  himself  enormously  rich,  and 
repudiated  the  notion  that  there  was  any- 
one, human  or  divine,  who  had  the  right 
to  interfere  between  him  and — himself. 

He  chose  to  live  luxuriously,  to  visit 
and  receive  when  and  whom  he  liked  ;  to 
have  a  great  town  house  furnished  with 
every  appliance  for  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
to  be  his  own  idol.  Who  dared  to  argue 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  per- 
sonally the  property  whence  he  derived 
his  wealth,  and  to  return  to  the  place 
where  he  had  suffered  the  one  great  dis- 
appointment of  his  life,  and  received  that 
wound  to  his  pride  and  self-esteem  that 
would  not  heal  ?  He  had  never  yet  found 
any  person — not  even  his  own  mother — 
bold  enough   to   make  the  attempt,  and. 
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having  been  a  monarch  from  infancy, 
resolved  still  to  rule.  Bat  George?  How- 
was  it  that  he  tolerated  this  boy,  who, 
unintentionally,  he  knew,  spoke  home- 
truths  that  no  other  individual  had  ven- 
tured to  speak,  since  the  days  when  he 
governed  the  nursery  as  despotically  as 
he  now  governed,  by  letter  and  substitute, 
the  home  and  domain  of  which  that  nur- 
sery was  once  the  centre  ?  Because  of 
the  mesmeric  power  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
truth  that  lay  beneath  them.  He  was, 
however,  too  cautious  to  let  George  per- 
ceive that  his  communications  touched 
him,  if  indeed  they  did,  until  a  chance 
allusion  to  Mimica's  mother  recalled  some 
event  that  struck  a  chord  on  the  rusty 
instrument  called  his  memory. 

'  Mimica  and  Miss  Heath  live  in  the  old 
school-room,'  George  had  said.  'They  like 
it  best,  because  it  is  full  of  Mimi's  mother's 
drawings  and  books,  and  they  make  Mimi 
think  that  she  must  be  there  herself.' 
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'  Is  there — is  there  any  portrait  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Marmont — in  the  school-room?'' 
asked  Mr.  Le  Roy,  with  a  hoarse  and 
hesitating  voice. 

^  There  are  two  or  three,  sir.  One  of 
Mrs.  Le  Roy,  and  one  of  a  sweet  young 
lady ' 

*  Enough.  Be  silent.  We  have  talked 
too  much,'  interrupted  Mr.  Le  Roy,  and 
he  spoke  no  more  until  they  reached 
Major  Percy's  gate. 

Here  he  dropped  George,  declining  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage  himself. 

*  Good-bye,  sir.  Thank  you  for  my 
pleasant  morning.  I  am  sorry  I  was  so 
talkative  ;  but  padre  often  says  I  am  quite 
garrulous  when  my  tongue  is  let  loose/ 
said  George. 

'  You  must  come  again,  when  I  am  not 
tired,  and  I  will  show  you  some  battle 
pieces  in  what  I  call  my  military  academy/ 
returned  Le  Roy ;  and  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


UN[T  AND  CO. 


Yeaes  passed,  and  George  did  not  again 
visit  Le  E,oy.  We  will,  however,  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  him  at  his  breakfast 
table.  We  find  him  reading  a  letter,  which 
suddenly  drops  from  his  hand,  while  an 
unusual  gloom  overspreads  his  face. 

'  Unit  &  Co.  failed  !  Lawyers  and 
bankers  smashed  !  Call  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  !  It  must  be  something  seri- 
ous to  bring  Sellon  out  of  his  office,'  he 
muttered,  half  aloud,  reading  the  missive 
again. 

Then  he  swept  up  the  letters,  news- 
papers, and  such  other  matter  as  the  post 
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had  brought,  and  carried  them  off  to  his 
library,  leaving  his  breakfast  untouched. 
It  must  have  been  some  wonderful  stroke 
of  Fate  that  could  move  him  thus  sud- 
denly ;  and  the  failure  of  Unit  &  Co. 
must  touch  him  nearly,  or  his  dearly- 
beloved  Self  would  never  have  been  merged 
in  half-a-dozen  lines  of  a  letter. 

When  his  servants  came  into  the  luxuri- 
ous breakfast-room,  and  saw  how  matters 
stood,  they  were  sure  something  wonderful 
had  happened,  and  went  in  search  of  his 
valet.  Barber,  who  was  the  only  being 
they  knew  who  had  any  influence  over 
him.  Barber  had  been  with  him  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  him  and  the  rest  of 
his  household.  It  was  Barber  who  gave 
his  orders,  and  who  was  almost  as  fine  a 
gentleman  as  his  master.  '  Like  master, 
like  man/  might  be  said  of  him  with  truth, 
for  he  echoed  his  master's  words,  almost 
in  his  voice,  to  the  cook  of  a  morning ; 
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and  she  and  the  housemaids  scuttled  off 
at  his  approach  at  all  other  hours  of  the 
day,  just  as  they  did  when  Le  E/Oy  him- 
self appeared.  But  they  had  an  easy 
place,  and  all  the  servants  did  much  as 
they  liked,  and  would  not  have  left  it  for 
the  world.  Barber,  like  his  master,  was 
musical,  and  excruciated  the  ears  of  the 
household  by  scraping  on  a  violin  or  blow- 
ing the  French  horn,  when  Mr.  Le  Eoy 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  way.  No  harsh 
sounds  were  allowed  to  invade  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  house  during  the  presence 
within  it  of  that  autocrat.  The  ashes 
were  removed  from  the  hearth  by  some 
occult  and  noiseless  machinery,  and  the 
very  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes  were 
made  to  order,  so  that  the  Le  Roy  tem- 
perament might  not  be  unexpectedly  ex- 
cited even  by  a  hair. 

The  female  servants  had  only  seen  him 
at  a  distance,  and  had  never,  so  said  the 
head-housemaid,   '  Come    in    contact  with 
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him.'  People  wbo  are  crossed  in  love 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  had  queer 
ways  of  showing  it ;  but  Le  Eoy's  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  Sybaritish  if  eccen- 
tric. 

'  I  am  afraid  master  must  be  ill,  sir,' 
said  the  footman,  when  Barber  arrived. 

They  all  called  the  major-domo,  '  sir,' 
knowing  that  their  exceptionally  easy 
situation  depended  on  their  management 
of  him  who  managed  their  masterl  They 
at  least  knew  when  they  were  well-off; 
a  knowledge  which  the  domestics  of  the 
present  age  are  supposed  not  to  have  ac- 
quired, neither,  according  to  them,  have 
their  employers. 

*  Tell  the  cook  to  prepare  another  ome- 
lette ;  boil  fresh  eggs,  and  have  relays  of 
everything  ready,'  said  Barber,  surveying 
the  untasted  viands  with  solemnity. 

He  was  familiarly  called,  behind  his 
back,  the  Methody  parson,  or  the  minister, 
on  account  of  his  grave  manner,  his  long 
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face,  untarnished  black  suit,  and  stifP  shirt- 
collar.  As  he  left  the  breakfast-room,  he 
picked  up  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Le  Roy  had 
dropped,  and  which  served  as  an  excuse 
for  entering  the  library.  He  found  his 
master  seated  at  the  table,  with  a  packet 
of  letters  before  him,  which  he  appeared 
to  be  tearing  open  one  by  one.  Barber's 
practised  eyes  detected  that  the  envelopes 
had  been  addressed  by  a  lady. 

^Do  you  know  anything  of  young  Mr. 
Hope,  Barber  ?'  asked  Mr.  Le  Roy,  as  sooq 
as  he  appeared,  and  laid  the  letter  before 
him  on  the  library-table  without  speaking. 

'Nothing  particular,  sir.  Major  Percy's 
coachman  said  he  had  passed  a  first-class 
examination,  and  had  got  a  commission  in 
the  artillery.' 

*  Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Prettyman's,  and 
inquire  about  him,  Barber  ?  Should  he 
be  there,  ask  him  to  come  here.' 

'  Yes,  sir.     But  your  breakfast  ?' 
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'  Never  mind  that.  How  long  is  it  since 
young  Hope  was  here  ?' 

Tour  or  five  years,  sir.' 

'  Four  or  five  years  !     Impossible  !' 

^  It  do  seem  so,  sir ;  but,  tempus  fudgit. 
the  years  pass  like  days.' 

*  Don't  moralize,  Barber  ;  but  go.' 
Barber  went,  walking  out  of  the  room 

as  solemnly  as  he  entered  it,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  saying  to  himself,  that 
time  would  fly  in  spite  of  us. 

*  Four  or  five  years !  Impossible  !'  re- 
peated Mr.  Le  Koy.  '  I  wonder  he  has  not 
€ome.  To  be  sure,  I  did  not  want  him, 
and  have  not  asked  him.  Besides,  the 
Percys  have  been  out  of  the  country,  and 
I  could  not  make  acquaintance  with  those 
common-place  Prettymans.  Unit  and  Co.'s 
failure  may  complicate  my  affairs.  I  won- 
der Searle  has  not  written.  1  will  just 
look  through  these  last  letters  froui  Mimi- 
ca.     She  can  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
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now,  since  I  gave  Searle  those  orders/ 
As  Mr.  Le  Eoy  said,  he  had  not  wanted 
George  Hope  during  the  years  which,  in 
their  luxurious  monotony,  had  passed  so 
rapidly  for  him  and  Barber.  Each  succes- 
sive day  had  been  but  a  repetition  of  the 
preceding,  and  no  special  event  had  oc- 
curred to  mark  one  more  than  another. 
He  had  ascertained  from  Searle  that  Mr. 
Prettyman  had  not  returned  to  Summer- 
lands,  and  he  lost  his  interest  in  George 
when  he  could  no  longer  give  him  details 
concerning  Courtleroy.  Indeed,  George 
had  been  too  hard  at  work  to  do  more 
than  keep  up  his  correspondence  with 
Mimica;  and  the  years  Vv^hich  had  been 
lost  to  Mr.  Le  E,oy  had  made  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  him. 

Before  Mr.  Le  Roy  had  read  even  one 
of  Mi  mica's  laconic  and  carefully- written 
epistles,  Mr.  Sellon  was  announced.  He 
was  his  London  solicitor.  He  was  a  man 
of  gentlemanlike  appearance  and  singular- 
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Ij  ^ood  manners,  who  pleased  Mr.  Le  Roy 
because  he  had  tact  enough  not  to  offend 
his  prejudices,  or  hurtle  his  peculiarities. 

*  Will  you  kindly  explain  your  brief  an- 
nouncement ?'  said  Mr.  Le  Eoy,  when  they 
were  both  seated — the  one  at  his  table 
still,  the  other  in  an  easy-chair  near  a  large 
fire.  It  was  early  spring,  and  the  weather 
-was  cold  and  foggy. 

'  It  is  a  fearful  day,'  said  Mr.  Sellon, 
rubbing  his  hands  over  the  fire,  as  if  to 
gain  time.     *  The  fog  nearly  chokes  one.' 

'  I  had  forgotten  the  fog  in  your  strange 
news.  It  is,  in  effect,  thickening.  We 
will  have  the  gas  lighted,'  returned  Le 
Roy,  ringing  the  bell. 

No  sooner  did  the  man  appear  than  the 
gas  was  aflame,  kindled  as  by  magic. 
Most  of  the  other  rooms  were  lighted  by 
wax  candles,  and  sometimes  Le  Roy  pre- 
ferred their  more  subdued  light  in  the 
library;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
forgot  his  sensitive  organization  and  eye- 
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sight,  and  submitted  to  that  invisible 
screw  in  the  corner  of  the  room  which 
turned  density  into  clearness. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Sellon  ?'  he  said,  interroga- 
tively. 

'  The  fact  is  that  the  Units  have  utterly 
failed.  The  lawyers  are  ruined^  and  the 
bankers  have  stopped  payment.  Prest- 
bury,  indeed  the  whole  county,  is  in  com- 
motion ;  for,  as  you  know,  the  Units, 
father  and  sons,  bankers  and  solicitors, 
have  been  generally  trusted,  and  rich  and 
poor  did  business  with  them.  Unit  has 
been  a  power  in  the  land  for  ages.' 

'  I  suppose  I  must  have  had  money  in 
their  bank;  but  Searle  is  cautious.  I 
wonder  he  has  not  written,'  said  Le  Roy, 
affecting  nonchalance,  while  he  handled 
one  of  Mimica's  letters. 

'  Is  not  Searle  connected  with  them  ? 
Did  he  not  come  to  you  from  their  office  ?* 
asked  the  astute  lawyer. 
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*  I  almost  forget.  I  really  know  nothing 
of  bis  history,'  drawled  Le  Roy. 

^  He  should  have  informed  you  yester- 
day.    Are  you  sure  he  is  trustworthy  ?' 

'  Perfectly.  He  has  been  my  bailiff  for 
a  quarter-of-a-century.  I  receive  my  rents 
and  all  other  moneys  regularly,  and  he 
manages  my  property,  funded  and  landed, 
admirably.' 

'May  I  ask  i£  you  have  any  other 
correspondent,  or—or — do  your  tenants 
ever  write  to  you,  or  your  servants  ?' 

*  I  fancy  they  did,  but  I  never  read 
letters  of  that  sort.  I  enclose  them  to 
Searle,  who  manages  admirably.  Tenants 
and  dependants  are  generally  discontented, 
but  you  know  they  can  always  give  notice, 
and  I  would  rather  they  left  me  than  be 
personally  annoyed.' 

'  Excuse  me ;  but  have  I  not  heard  that 
you  have  a  niece  who  lives  at  Courtleroy  ? 
Does  she  not  write  to  you  ?' 
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'  She  pestered  me  with  letters  at  first, 
but  I  found  she  had  a  vocation,  and  I 
hate  girls  and  women  with  that  sort  of 
thing ;  besides,  I  hate  the  sex,  as  you 
know.' 

Mr.  Sellon  saw  the  nostril  begin  to 
work,  and  prudently  kept  silence  till  Le 
Roy  spoke  again. 

*  The  truth  is,  I  did  not  read  her  letters, 
and  she  ceased  to  write.  But  of  late  they 
have  begun  again,  and  I  have  just  been 
opening  them  to  discover  if  there  is  any 
allusion  to  this  failure.  She  and  George 
Hope  would  convert  the  world  between 
them.' 

*  Is  that  the  young  fellow  adopted  by 
Prettyman  ?  I  hear  he  has  carried  every- 
thing before  him  at  some  military  college, 
won  his  spurs,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  his 
commission,  and  is  off  to  Africa.  Great 
things  are  prophesied  of  him.' 

'He  is  musical,  too;  played  Mozart 
fairly   well.     Would   you    mind    glancing 
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tlirougli  those  letters.  You  need  not  read 
them  aloud.' 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  passed  four  or  five  letters 
to  SelloUj  and  in  so  doing  moved  a  missive 
that  he  had  overlooked,  and  not  opened. 
It  was  directed  in  a  round  hand,  and  the 
postmark  was  Courtleroy.  He  muttered 
that  he  believed  it  was  from  the  school- 
master, but  condescended  to  open  it. 
Before  extracting  the  letter  from  the 
envelope,  however,  he  was  attracted  by 
exclamations  from  Se41on. 

'  A  scoundrel,  evidently  a  rogue,'  he 
cried.  ^  A  clever  letter,  straightforward, 
like  a  man's.'  Then,  when  he  had  read 
them  all,  he  turned  upon  Mr.  Le  Eoy,  and 
added,  '  If  only  you  had  listened  to  your 
niece  in  time  !  She  says  that  Searle  is 
distraining  the  tenants,  turning  off  the 
servants,  and  declaring  that  he  has  no 
money  for  the  household  expenses.  She 
asks  what  they  are  to  do,  and  in  this  last 
letter  declares  her  intention  of  seeking  a 
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situation.     There  must  be  something  ter- 
ribly wrong.' 

'This,  also,  is  from  her.  She  has 
disguised  the  direction,'  said  Le  Eoy, 
aroused  to  something  like  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  beginning  himself  to  read  the 
few  lines  contained  in  the  sheet  he  held. 

'  My  dear  Uncle, 

'  All  sorts  of  reports  are  afloat. 
It  is  said  that  your  solicitors  have  failed, 
and  that  Mr.  Searle  is  ruined  with  them. 
We  are  all  afraid  that  you  must  also  be  a 
loser. 

'  Your  obliged  niece, 

'  MiMiCA  Marmont.' 

'Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  "  Obliged  !'* 
She  has  chosen  a  safe  term,'  said  Le  Eoy, 
passing  the  note  to  the  lawyer,  with  an 
annoyed  but  scornful  air. 

'She  would  have  made  ,a  safer  steward 
than   Searle,   who   has  evidently  "  wasted 
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your  goods  ";  but  will  not,  I  should  say,  be 
welcomed  by  your  tenants.  If  you  mean 
to  save  your  property,  you  must  investigate 
this  yourself.  You  must  go  to  Courtleroy.' 
Had  Mr.  Sellon  pointed  a  revolver  at 
his  client,  he  could  not  have  startled  him 
more  effectually. 

*  Go  to  Courtleroy  !  What  will  you  sug- 
gest next  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  voice  almost 
sepulchral. 

*  Nothing.  Once  there,  you  will  see  for 
yourself.  My  opinion  is  that  Searle  will 
have  ruined  you,  and  that,  unless  you  come 
upon  him  unexpectedly,  you  will  never  see 
or  hear  of  him  again.' 

'  Why  cannot  you  go,  Mr.  Sellon  ?' 

*  Impossible.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
property  or  the  tenants.  You  have  trust- 
ed Seale  so  implicitly  that  he  alone  can 
help  you,  and  you  must,  at  least,  know 
something  of  your  own  possessions.  Be- 
sides, if  I  may  remind  you,  this  establish- 
ment must  be  maintained,   and,   to  judge 
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from  these  brief  letters,  Courtleroy  has 
been  denuded  to  supply  our  gardens  with 
horticultural  treasures.  The  country  does 
often  suffer  to  maintain  the  town.  Its 
arteries  dry  up,  for  instance,  while  pour- 
ing their  best  blood  into  London.' 

Le  E-oy  winced.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  all  his  tenants  and  old  servants — even 
his  mother — had  thus  bled  for  him.  But 
he  scarcely  thought  of  them  :  his  one  idea 
was,  what  could  he  do  without  Searle  ?  A 
sudden  thought  struck  him. 

'  I  cannot  go  to  Courtleroy ;  but  I  can 
have  Searle  up  here,'  he  said. 

Mr.  Sellon  laughed. 

*  A  half-way  house  to  America,  and  you 
to  pay  the  expenses,'  he  remarked.  *  ^o  ; 
you  must  catch  him  on  the  spot,  or  you'll 
not  catch  him  at  all.' 

Le  Roy  rose  suddenly,  and  rang  the  bell 
violently.  He  inquired  if  Barber  were  re- 
turned, and,  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  requested  his   presence.     The  valet 
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appeared  instantly.  He  saw,  from  his 
master's  irritable  face,  that  some  ill-wind 
blew,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  the  best 
shelter.  This,  he  knew,  he  should  find  in 
caution. 

*  What  of  young  Mr.  Hope  T  asked  Le 
Roy. 

'  He  is  with  his  regiment  in  Africa,  sir. 
I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prettyman,  and  they 
said  he  was  doing  wonderfully  well,  and 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  call  on  you, 
sir,  only,  as  you  had  not  invited  him, 
he ' 

*That  is  of  no  consequence,  Barber. 
Did  they  speak  of  Oourtleroy  ?' 

'Well,  sir,  the  lady  would  have  sent 
you  a  message,  but  the  gentleman  said 
she  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
you  for  that,  as  it  was  no  affair  of  hers.' 

*  What  did  she  say  ?' 

'  That  all  Courtleroy  was  in  an  uproar, 
because  it  was  reported  that  the  bailiff 
was  about  to  leave,  his  family  having  left. 
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Ifc  was  from  Miss  Heath  sbe  heard  the 
news  this  very  morning,  and,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold  .  .  .' 

'  Speak  out.  What  else  did  Miss  Heath 
sayF 

*  Well,  sir.  It  isn't  quite  for  me  to  tell, 
as  Mr.  Prettyman  remarked  ;  but  she  did 
say,  that — it  was  generally  reported — that 
— the  bailiff  and  the  lawyers  had  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  your  money,  sir, 
amongst  'em.' 

'  Pack  up  my  things,  Barber.  I  will  go 
to  Prestbury  by  the  next  train.' 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  had  turned  vivid  with  sup- 
pressed rage  ;  not  only  the  Le  Roy  nostril, 
but  the  imperious  family  temper  worked. 
Barber  stood  motionless  before  him,  a  pillar 
of  solemnity,  being  accustomed  to  similar 
outbursts  occasionally,  but  not  to  similar 
orders.  He  would  have  packed  up  for 
New  Zealand  without  a  word — but  Prest- 
bury !  his  master  was  mad. 

'  I  will  accompany  Mr.  Le  Roy  if  he  will 
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stay  for  the  nighb  express,'  put  in  SelloD, 
quietly,  with  a  glance  at  Barber,  happily 
unperceived  by  Le  E-oy,  who,  incapable  of 
speech,  rose  and  stamped  his  foot  in  insane 
fury. 

Barber  disappeared,  saying,  *  I  will 
obey  your  orders  at  once,  sir,*  but  feeling 
sure  they  would  be  countermanded. 

'  Shall  I  accompany  you  ?  I  can  spare 
the  night  if  not  the  day.  I  will  meet  you 
at  Paddington  at  six-thirty,'  said  Sellon. 

Le  Roy  nodded  assent ;  he  could  not 
speak.  His  face  was  white,  his  hands 
were  clenched,  and  his  tall  figure  shook 
with  agitation.  A  fight  between  two 
opposing  powers  was  going  on  within  him  : 
one,  the  terror  of  facing  the  past ;  the 
other,  the  need  of  meeting  the  present. 
Self  was  the  only  umpire.  Which  was 
worst,  to  ignore  for  a  time  pride,  resent- 
ment, the  sense  of  unforgiven  wrong,  and 
the  hate  of  years ;  or  to  relinquish  the 
luxury,  refinement,  and  ease  by  which  he 
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was  surrounded  ?     Assuredly   the  former. 

Thus  Self,  combating  Self,  chose  the 
better  part  without  intending  it ;  but  the 
struggle  was  awful.  Never  before  had  he 
retraced  a  step.  He  might  now  have  to 
go  back  through  his  whole  life.  Even  Mr. 
Sellou,  accustomed  to  the  agony  of  un- 
fortunate clients,  was  confounded  by  the 
appearance  of  this  man,  usually  so  proud- 
ly self-contained.  What  must  he  have 
suffered  on  that  morning  in  the  church  at 
Courtleroy,  when  no  promised  bride  appear- 
ed, if,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  he 
suffered  so  intensely  now  ? 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?'  he  asked, 
as  he  rose,  not  knowing  what  to  do  for  the 
best. 

'  Paddington — the  night  express,'  replied 
Le  Roy,  opening  the  door,  and  waving  his 
guest  out.  Then  he  let  his  rage  have  way, 
until  it  wore  itself  out. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MIMICA  AND  THE  TENANTS. 

CouRTLEROY,  house  and  village,  was  certain- 
ly in  confusion.  Mimica  was  the  centre 
round  which  it  all  seemed  to  whirl.  She 
was  besieged  by  people  from  far  and  near. 
She  was  always  so  helpful  herself  that  they 
would  not  believe  that  she  could  not  help 
them.  During  the  years  which  we  have 
allowed  to  slip  by  almost  without  comment, 
she  had  become  a  woman,  and  had  identi- 
fied herself  with  her  surroundings.  Owing, 
she  supposed,  to  George  Hope's  interview 
with  her  uncle,  her  life  had  been  made 
happier  by  certain  concessions  of  Searle, 
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who  supplied  her  with  the  funds  for 
housekeeping,  instead  of  Mrs.  Stone,  and 
paid  her  pension  quarterly.  She  was  thus 
enabled  to  do  more  for  the  poor,  and  by 
clever  management  to  appear,  at  least,  like 
a  young  lady. 

But  during  the  past  few  months  the  old 
state  of  things  had  returned,  and  no  funds 
were  forthcoming.  Miss  Heath  and  she 
were  seriously  contemplating  seeking  re- 
numerative  occupation  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  the 
Prettymans  in  order  to  discover  it.  The 
brunt  of  everything  fell  on  Mimica,  for 
Miss  Heath,  in  addition  to  her  usual 
reticence,  was  developing  a  nervous  fear 
of  intercourse  with  her  fellow  mortals. 

On  the  morning  after  her  uncle  and  Mr. 
Sellon  had  read  her  letter,  Bezley  appeared 
at  the  house.  He  was  one  of  her  uncle's 
principal  tenants,  and  often  talked  to 
Mimica  of  Searle's  doings,  though,  he  said, 
not  personally  interested  in  them.     He  was 
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safe  enough ;  for  he  paid  his  rent  regularly, 
and  kept  friends  with  the  bailiff. 

*The  bankruptcy  of  Unit  &  Co.  is 
announced,  Miss  Marmont/  began  Bezley, 
when  Mimica  met  him  in  the  hall.  '  We 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  Searle,  for  he 
declares  it  is  no  affair  of  his,  whereas  we 
are  sure  as  he  is  as  good  as  one  of  'em.  I 
have  wrote  to  Mr.  Le  Eoy,  but  what's  the 
use  ?     He  don't  pay  no  attention.' 

'So  have  I,  Mr.  Bezley.  Where  is 
Searle?'  replied  Mimica. 

'  Folloring  his  wife  and  family  to  the 
sea,  I  take  it,'  returned  Bezley,  with  a 
chuckle.  '  They  took  a  lot  o'  luggage. 
But  he  was  at  home  last  night.' 

'  If  you  please,  miss,  Farmer  Marks  is 
asking  for  you,'  here  interrupted  Mrs. 
Stone. 

'  What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Bezley  ?  I  have 
neither^  money  nor  power  ?'  asked  Mimica. 

'  It  is  a  comfort  just  to  see  you,  miss  ; 
because  you  sympathize  if  you  can't    do 
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notliiri2:.  He  is  to  be  sold  up  to-morrow, 
and  he  can  t  help  himself.  Times  is  bad, 
and  you  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.' 

Farmer  Marks  came  in,  looking  desper- 
ate, and  asking  at  once  if  Mimica  had 
heard  from  her  uncle. 

'  If  we  had  the  means,  we'd  go  in  a  body 
to  London,  and  put  it  all  before  him,'  he 
said.  '  A  deputation  of  tenants  might  do 
something.  If  you  was  to  go,  miss,  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  squire,  you're  so 
persuasive  like,  that  you'd  be  sure  to  have 
your  way.' 

*  ril  go  to  Searle  and  tell  him  that  I  will 
go  to  London  to-morrow,  if  he  dares  to 
proceed  farther  in  your  case,'  exclaimed 
Mimica. 

'The  Lord  bless  you!'  cried  Marks. 
'My  wife's  just  out  of  her  mind  with 
terror;  and  there's  my  eldest  boy,  vows 
he'll  shoot  Searle  if  he  has  the  chance. 
Everybody's  up  in  arms,  and  there's  no  one 
to  help  us  but  you.' 
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Poor  Mimica !  "What  was  she  to  do  ? 
She  had  energy  and  good  will  for  anything, 
but  she  was  so  crippled  by  circumstances 
that  she  felt  bound,  hands  and  feet. 

'  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Marks,'  she  said, 
seeing  that  the  farmer  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  looking  hopelessly 
bewildered.     '  When  is  this  sale  to  begin  ?' 

'  At  two  o'clock,  and  now  it  is  ten.  If 
Madam  Le  Roy  was  alive,  it  would  never 
have  happened ;  but  the  squire  has  a  heart 
of  stone.' 

*  Not  so  bad  as  that,  friend  Marks,'  put 
in  Bezley.  *  He  had  his  good  parts,  and 
was  generous  enough.  I  mind  me  when 
we  were  boys  together,  and  father  had 
Court  Farm,  that  he  came  to  see  me  every 
day  when  I  was  ill,  and  brought  me  all 
sorts  of  presents.  I'm  not  like  to  forget 
that.  But  you  and  I  have  got  the  wives 
of  our  choice,  and  the  squire  was  terrible 
ill-used.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Bezley,  you  have  taken  quite 
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a  load  from  my  heart,'  exclaimed  Mimica. 
'  If  my  uncle  did  tbat,  I  feel  sure  I  might 
make  friends  with  him.  I  will  go  to 
London  if  Searle  will  not  give  in.' 

Mimica's  animated  face  and  resolute 
manner  inspired  confidence  even  in  the 
melancholv  Marks,  who  at  best  was  of  a 
desponding  turn  of  mind. 

'We  all  say  that,  if  you  could  just  get 
hold  of  the  squire  for  half-an-hour,  you'd 
surely  make  him  get  rid  of  Searle,'  he 
remarked.  '  But  there's  no  time  to  lose. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  ?' 

'  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  home  while 
I  try  to  see  Searle,'  said  Mimica.  '  Has 
my  uncle  much  money  in  Mr.  Unit's  bank, 
Mr.  Bezley  ?' 

'Nobody  knows  but  the  bailiff,  Miss 
Marmont.  But  all  of  us  are  in  for  it 
more  or  less.  We  trusted  the  Units,  and 
banked  with  them,  and  did  our  law  with 
them,  and  many  of  the  poor  trusted  their 
savings   to  them   because   they  promised 
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higher  interest  than  the  post-office  savings 
bank,  which  only  gives  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.,  and ' 

'  That  was  all  Searle's  doing/  broke  in 
Marks.  '  He  persuaded  my  boy  to  invest 
the  hundred  pounds  his  grandfather  left 
him  in  Units',  and  now  that's  gone.  He's 
sure  to  shoot  him.' 

'  I  will  go  at  once/  cried  Mimica.  '  I 
see  more  people  turning  down  the  back 
drive.  Will  you  go  to  them,  Mr.  Bezley, 
and  tell  them  I  will  do  my  best  both  with 
Mr.  Searle  and  my  uncle.  I  will  look  in 
upon  you  on  my  way  from  Court  House, 
Mr.  Marks.  Try  to  keep  up  your  spirits 
for  poor  Mrs.  Marks'  and  the  children's 
sakes.' 

*A11  ruined  together,  thanks  to  that 
blackguard,'  ejaculated  Marks,  as  Mimica 
ran  upstairs  to  put  on  her  things  and  to 
explain  to  Miss  Heath. 

She  was  soon  on  her  way  to  Court 
House,  taking  a  cut  across  the  fields  to 
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avoid  the  villagers.  She  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Leste,  and  told  him  whither  she  was  bound. 
She  asked  him  to  accompany  her,  and  he 
did  so,  premising  that  she  had  better  try 
to  see  Searle  alone,  as  he  was  shy  of  him. 
They  hurried  on,  and,  just  as  they  reached 
a  meadow  at  the  back  of  Searle's  house, 
they  saw  him  in  his  yard  about  to  mount 
his  horse.  Mimica  literally  fled  through 
the  field,  and  caught  him  before  he  had 
mounted.  Mr.  Leste  called  after  her  that 
he  would  go  on  to  Marks'  farm. 

*  I  must  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Searle,'  she 
said,  as  well  as  her  breathless  state  would 
let  her.  '  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  an 
excuse,  for  my  business  is  imperative,  and 
concerns  my  uncle  and  yourself.' 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  making  an 
excuse,  Miss  Marmont,'  he  replied,  'though 
I  am  pressed  for  time.  Important  busi- 
ness calls  me  to  Prestbury.' 

'  I  know,  I  know,  Mr.  Searle.  The 
Units  have  come  to  grief,  and  that  is  the 
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reason  of  all  our  late  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. Will  you  allow  me  to  go  into 
the  house  ?' 

Searle  was  taken  aback ;  but  he  led  the 
way  into  his  business-room,  through  a 
passage  filled  with  boxes.  Mimica  per- 
ceived that  the  house  was  in  confusion. 

*  My  wife  has  been  ill,  as  you  know, 
Miss  Marmont,  and  my  daughters  are 
gone  with  her  to  the  sea,'  said  Searle, 
apologetically,  glancing  at  the  packages. 

Mimica  thought  they  must  need  much 
luggage,  but  said  nothing.  Once  seated 
in  the  business-room,  she  was  not  long  in 
broaching  her  subject. 

'  I  have  come  about  poor  Marks/  she 
began.  '  He  must  not  be  ruined.  You 
must  stop  those  proceedings,  Mr.  Searle.' 

*  r  cannot,  Miss  Marmont.  It  is  no 
affair  of  mine.  He  has  been  in  arrears 
for  several  years,  and  won't  pay.' 

'Cant,  you  mean,  Mr.  Searle.  His  losses 
have  been  great,  his  crosses  greater.     Mr. 
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Leste  knows  that  be  could  not  help  him- 
self, and  so  do  I.' 

*  I  am  sorrj  for  him  ;  but  he  is  a  help- 
less fellow,  and,  come  what  will,  he  must 
pay  ;  for  your  uncle  will  have  the  money, 
and,  now  that  Units  have  stopped  pay- 
ment, I  can't  raise  funds  at  the  moment. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  town  and 
country  establishments  going,  and  a  very 
difficult    one   to    make   the    tenants    pay 

up; 

*  They  complain  of  your  increasing  the 
rent,  Mr.  Searle,  and  they  tell  me  of  more 
executions  in  prospect.' 

Searle's  face  grew  dark. 

'  They  tell  you  everything,  ma'am.  It 
is  a  pity  you  are  not  steward,'  he  muttered, 
between  his  teeth. 

'  I  wish  I  were.  Marks  should  not  be 
ruined.  But  I  came  to  say  that,  if  the 
sale  of  his  stock  is  allowed  to  come  off,  I 
will  start  for  London  to-morrow,  and  re- 
present the  matter  to  my  uncle.     He  can- 
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not  be  as  cruel  as  jou  make  bim  out 
to  be.' 

Searle's  fist,  already  clenched  in  anger, 
fell  heavily,  though  unpremeditatedly  on 
the  table.  His  face  was  livid,  and  he 
trembled  perceptibly.  But  he  commanded 
himself.  He  had,  of  late,  had  frequent 
encounters  with  Mimica,  and  began  to 
perceive  that  she  was  asserting  herself, 
and  had  no  fear  of  him  or  anyone  else 
when  she  was  pleading  for  the  poor  or 
oppressed. 

'  I  have  never  made  out  Mr.  Le  Eoy  to 
be  cruel,  ma'am,'  he  said,  when  he  had 
recovered  himself.  '  It  is  I  who  have  to 
bear  that  character,  because  I  must  raise 
the  wind  for  him.  He  is  odd — not  like 
other  gentlemen  or — or  landlords  ;  and, 
when  I  say  I  cannot  get  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rent,  he  says — he  says — distrain.' 

Mimica  fixed  her  singularly  penetrating 
eyes  upon  Searle,  and  felt  sure  he  was 
telling   a   lie.       She   knew,    from    George 
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Hope,  that  her  uncle  was  certainly  '  odd,' 
that  he  must  need  great  resources  to  live 
as  he  did,  and  that  ifc  was  quite  impossible 
to  penetrate  his  proud  reserve ;  yet  she 
was  convinced,  in  her  own  high-minded- 
uess,  that  her  mother's  brother  would 
never  be  guilty  of  meanness,  if  only  he 
were  to  know  the  '  rights  of  the  wrongs ' 
he  inflicted.  Those  words,  the  *  rights  of 
the  wrongs,'  were  George's,  and  set  her 
thinking  how  best  to  unravel  them. 

'  Can  you  put  off  this  sale  until  I  have 
seen  my  uncle,  Mr.  Searle  ?'  she  resumed, 
while  his  eyes  wandered  furtively  away 
from  hers. 

'  He  will  not  see  you,  Miss  Marmont.' 

'  He  must ;  for  I  shall  get  Mr.  Pretty- 
man  to  take  me  to  him  unannounced.  Will 
you  stop  the  sale  till  I  have  seen  him? 
Surely  that  is  not  much  to  promise.' 

'  You  cannot  understand,  ma'am,  what  a 
delay  involves.  The  hour  is  fixed,  the 
bills   are   out,  the   people   will   assemble. 
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and  the  auctioneer  arrive;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  stop  the  sale.  Indeed, 
your  going  to  London  would  be  useless, 
since  the  first  day's  sale  would  be  over.' 

'  I  should  at  least  open  my  uncle's  eyes 
to  the  state  of  his  tenants.  All  the  people 
on  the  Summerlands  property  are  allowed 
to  remain,  and  have  had  a  large  percent ^ 
aofe  returned  on  their  rents  durino^  the 
late  bad  years,  though  Lord  and  Lady 
Manville  seldom  stay  there  long  at  a  time ; 
and  nobody  ever  heard  of  trouble  among 
the  Monkton  people.  Sir  Joshua  gets  his 
rents  too,  and  is  not  the  most  lenient  of 
landlords.' 

'  Really,  Miss  Marmont,  I  am  only 
steward — I  beg  your  pardon,  bailiff;  but 
people  will  say  steward — and  am  not  in  a 
position  to  act  as  I — as  I — might  wish/ 

Searle  began  to  move  uneasily :  rose 
from  his  seat,  sat  down  again,  and  finally 
said  he  was  obliged  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment at  twelve  o'clock,  and  afterwards  to 
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be  at  Overton  Farm,  which  was  where  the 
auction  w^as  to  take  place.  He  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  said  he  was 
going  to  Prestbury. 

'  I  will  meet  you  at  Overton,  and  I  hope 
you  may  settle  to  stay  the  execution,'  said 
Mimica.  '  Mr.  Leste  has  just  gone  there. 
He  came  here  with  me.  He  thinks  it  all 
very  cruel,  and,  if  he  had  but  the  money, 
would  advance  the  rent  himself.  He  has 
children,  and  feels  keenly  for  poor  Marks 
and  his  family.  But  then  he  is  a  Christian 
man,  and  believes  every  word  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  know  what  my  uncle 
is ;  but  you — you  go  regularly  to  church, 
Mr.  Searle,  and  have  also  children.* 

Mimica  spoke  these  words  without  any 
intention  of  adding  more  wounds  to  those 
she  had  already  inflicted.  But  they  were 
all  as  swords  to  the  bailiff.  She  did  not 
actually  know  whether  he  were  merely  the 
instrument  in  her  uncle's  hands  that  he 
represented  himself  to  be,  or  not ;  but  she 
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knew  there  was  terrible  injustice  and  mis- 
management somewhere,  and  in  her  straight- 
forward nature  she  wished  to  know  where 
the  fault  lay.  She  was  of  those  who  would 
have  righted  the  world  if  she  could,  and 
she  '  kicked  against  the  pricks '  of  her  *  in- 
active life/  as  she  termed  it.  She  watched 
Searle  grow  pale  and  red  by  turns,  and 
finally  rise  and  look  out  of  the  window, 
which  was  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
commanded  the  high-road.  Mimica  also 
rose.  In  her  eagerness  to  begin  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  had  not 
before  perceived  the  confusion  of  the  room. 
Ledgers,  tin-boxes,  parchments,  filed  bills, 
papers  were  scattered  everywhere,  and 
the  apartment  was  generally  neat. 

'  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  Mr.  Searle ; 
but  if  you  will  come  to  Overton  and  stop 
proceedings  you  will  also  stop  my  visit  to 
London,'  she  said. 

*  Too  late  !  too  late  !'  he  replied,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.     '  Who  on  earth  is  this  ?'  he 
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added,  as  a  fly  and  pair  suddenly  pulled  up 
at  his  gate.  ^  I — I — cannot  see  them. 
Excuse  me,  Miss  Marmont.  My  horse  is 
waiting.' 

He  pushed  by  Mimica,  who  followed 
him  into  the  yard,  saw  him  mount  his 
horse,  and  then  preceded  him  to  the  gate, 
just  as  two  men  descended  from  the  fly, 
whom  she  met  face  to  face. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEA  ELL      TASLX      ABACK. 

*  Thebs  is  Searle  on  horseback,'   Mimica 

heard  one  man  say  to  the  other,  as  she 
approached  the  gate. 

Had  she  glanced  behind  her,  she  would 
have  seen  that  Searle  uec:.i\Y  fell  from  his 
horse  at  sight  of  his  Tisitors.  She  also 
started  back,  for  surelj  she  had  seen  one 
of  them  before.  They  were  both  gentle- 
meD,  and  this  one.  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate,  held  it  open  for  her.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  stately  man,  and,  as  their  eyes 
met  for  a  moment,  she  stood  hesitating 
before  him,  instead  of  walking  out  into  the 
road.     He  also  paused,  for  her  appearance 
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was  striking  enough  to  arrest  any  man, 
even  a  misanthropic  Le  E^oy.  Large, 
earnest,  grey  eyes,  with  long  black  lashes, 
were  turned  upon  him,  and  made  him,  too, 
start  a  little ;  but  she  soon  arrested  him 
entirely  with  the  words, 

*You  are  my  uncle.  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  you  are  come.  I  am  Mimica 
Marmont.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it, 
just  as  Searle  approached,  having  dis- 
mounted. 

*Mr.  Le  EoyI  This  is  a  surprise.  I 
hope  you  are  well,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  again  at  Gourtleroy,'  stammered  the 
bailiff. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Searle  ?'  was  Mr.  Le  Eoy's 
greeting,  just  as  if  they  had  met  but  yes- 
terday. *  This  is  your  new  house,  eh  ? 
May  we  be  allowed  to  penetrate  it?  A 
nice  place  enough,  but  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  Gourtleroy.' 
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'  It  is  rather  in  confusion,  sir,'  replied 
Searle,  himself  greatly  confused.  '  Allow 
me  to  put  up  my  horse.' 

A  man  appeared  opportunely,  who  took 
the  horse,  while  he  led  the  way  to  the 
front  entrance.  Mr.  Le  Roy  glanced  about 
him.  His  face  wore  as  much  surprise  as 
so  lofty  a  countenance  could  wear,  and 
Mimica  watched  him  with  a  sudden  per- 
sonal interest  that  she  had  never  felt 
before.  She  followed  him,  uninvited,  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  mahogany  fur- 
niture alone  remained.  Searle  apologised 
for  a  certain  lack  of  its  usual  uniformity, 
as  he  placed  seats  for  his  unwelcome  and 
unexpected  visitors.  But,  if  their  presence 
was  undesired  by  him,  his  was  evidently 
more  so  by  his  patron,  whose  features  were 
so  compressed  by  some  sudden  access  of 
pain  that  Mimica  was  in  the  act  of  going 
towards  him  when  he  spoke.  The  fact 
was  that  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
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spire  of  the  church  through  a  side  window, 
and  would  fain  have  fled,  had  flight  now 
been  possible. 

'  Mr.  Sellon  will  enter  upon  the  business 
that  brought  us  here,'  he  said,  mastering 
some  powerful  emotion,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  lawyer. 

Searle  turned  a  face,  white  as  his  neck- 
cloth, towards  Mr.  Sellon,  who  bowed. 
He  knew  him  by  name  well  enough,  and 
his  presence  filled  him  with  alarm.  Mr. 
Sellon  feigned  not  to  notice  it,  and  said 
that  the  news  of  the  failures  at  Prestbury 
had  seemed  so  serious  that  he  had  per- 
suaded Mr.  Le  Roy  to  run  down  himself 
and  have  a  personal  interview  with  him — 
Mr.  Searle,  in  order  to  save  time. 

^  Of  course,  quite  right,  sir,'  muttered 
Searle. 

*  Not  on  your  account,  Searle  ;  I  have 
faith  in  you,'  put  in  Mr.  Le  Roy. 

*  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned,   yourself    included,'   continued 
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SelloD,  with  a  sharp  look  at  Searle.  '  Mr. 
Le  Roy  at  first  intended  to  stop  at  Prest- 
burj,  and  summon  you  there ;  but  we  were 
told  that  the  people  who  have  been  ruined 
by  these  failures  thronged  bank  and  office, 
and  besieged  the  Units  so  persistently  that 
we  got  a  fly  and  came  on  here.' 

'  Poor  things !'  ejaculated  Mimica.  *  There 
is  nothing  but  distress  everywhere.  I  am 
sure/  she  added,  turning  to  her  uncle,  '  if 
you  could  only  see  Marks  and  his  family, 
you  would  pity  them,  and  stop  the  sale.' 

^  What  sale  ?'  he  asked,  returning  her 
gaze. 

'  The  sale  of  all  they  possess  in  the 
world  to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent.  Perhaps 
you  forget  that  you  ordered  it,  as  well  as 
others  soon  to  follow,'  she  returned,  ris- 
ing in  her  eager  zeal  and  facing  her 
uncle. 

Her  back  was  towards  Searle,  so  that, 
happily,  she  could  not  see  the  hateful  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 
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*What  does  she  mean,  Searle  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Le  Eoy. 

^  Miss  Marmont  refers  to — to — what  I 
mentioned  to  you,  sir,  the  necessity  of  dis- 
training to  get — well,  sir  J  to  get  the  money 
you  require.     They  would  not  pay  without 

it; 

'  Indeed,  uncle,  they  could  not.  The 
times  are  bad,  and  poor  Marks  and  his 
wife  have  both  been  ill ;  the  children  are 
sickly,  and  they  have  suffered  immense 
losses.  Will  you  come  and  judge  for  your- 
self? There  is  just  time  to  save  them. 
It  is  one  o'clock.     The  sale  begins  at  two.' 

*  Marks !  I  do  not  remember  the  name,' 
mused  Le  Roy. 

'  They  have  only  been  at  Overton  six  or 
seven  years.  You  remember  the  old 
tenants,  the  Simmonses,  were  ejected  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay.  The  land  is  in 
a  bad  condition,  and  the  buildings  in  wretch- 
ed repair.  You  will  have  the  farm  on 
your  hands  if  something  is  not  done.' 
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While  Mimica  spoke,  her  uncle  looked 
hopelessly  from  her  to  Searle.  She  had 
found  her  opportunity  at  last,  and  did  not 
mean  to  lose  it.  Searle  had  had  his  for 
years,  and  certainly  in  his  case  he  verified 
the  French  proverb,  ^occasion  fait  le  larron. 
She  had  been  so  long  thrown  on  her  own 
meagre  resources  that  she  had  grown 
bold  and  independent ;  he  had  so  long 
traded  on  the  resources  of  others  that  he 
had  become  cowardly  and  secretive.  Sel- 
lon  looked  on  with  an  amused  air.  He 
longed  to  clap  and  say,  '  brava,'  as  Mimica 
poured  out  her  bottled-up  complaints. 

*Miss  Marmont  wishes  to  manao^e  the 
property,'  said  Searle,  with  an  awful 
glance  at  her  back. 

'  So  it  would  seem,'  said  Le  Roy,  looking 
coldly  at  his  niece.  *  What  do  you  say, 
Sellon?' 

*  That  you  can  easily  judge  for  yourself. 
How  far  off  is  this  farm,  Miss  Marmont  ?* 
replied  the  lawyer. 
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Mimica  turned  her  flushed  face  towards 
him,  and  said  it  was  less  than  a  mile. 

'  What  if  we  all  drive  there  ?  You 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  Le  Roy?'  asked 
Sellon. 

*  Overton  !  It  is  on  the  Monkton  Eoad,' 
returned  Mr.  Le  Eoj,  slowly.  'No, 
I  have  no  objection,'  he  added,  more 
briskly,  remembering  that  he  would  turn 
his  back  on  the  church,  village,  and  his  old 
home. 

Indeed,  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  or  what  was  actually  passing.  He 
was  in  an  awful  nightmare ;  the  past  and 
present  weighed  upon  him,  and  he  could 
no  more  uplift  the  one  than  the  other. 
In  his  waking  dream  he  forgot  the  very 
bearings  of  the  country  in  which  he  had 
spent  his  best  and  happiest  years,  as 
people  are  known  to  forget  their  native 
language  after  long  disuse.  But  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  impelled  by  Mr.  Sellon 
to  the  Prestbury   fly,  and  found  himself 
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seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  Mimica,  while 
Searle  and  Barber  were  interchanging  the 
courtesies  of  auld  lang  syne  without. 
Searle  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  wallc, 
but  Sellon  overruled  him,  and  he  had  no 
escape. 

*  You  will  not  mind  a  little  pressure  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,'  said  Sellon  to  Mr.  Le 
Eoy,  who  did  mind  it,  but  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  say  so. 

He  had  never  before  driven  four  in  a 
fly  !  and  in  such  strange  company,  under 
such  apparently  awkward  circumstances. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  once  familiar  scenes  through 
which  they  drove,  and  Mimica,  whose  whole 
system  was  perturbed  by  what  she  had 
accomplished,  sat  wondering  whether  he 
saw  the  budding  beauties  of  the  spring. 
In  all  the  orchards  apple-blossoms  were 
bursting  forth;  in  the  cottage  gardens  the 
polyanthus  and  wall-flower  were  begin- 
ning  to  assert  themselves;    round   about 
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the  picturesque  farms  tbe  vine,  virginian 
creeper,  and  japonica  were  putting  forth 
their  orreen  adornments.  In  tbe  hedge- 
rows,  primroses,  celandines,  and  violets 
were  peeping  forth,  while  above  them  tbe 
hawthorn  was  in  leaf,  tbe  blackthorn  in 
flower,  and  tbe  ferns  unfolding  their 
fronds.  Tbe  graceful  larch  hung  out  bis 
tassels  in  tbe  midst  of  tender  green  foliage, 
and  birch,  ash,  and  elm  were  beginning  to 
renew  their  youth  ;  while  tbe  cautious  oak, 
even,  sent  out  a  few  leaves  upon  trial  of 
March  winds.  But  tbe  sun  had  put  down 
the  winds,  for  was  it  not  Ladj  Day  ? 

*  Does  he  bear  tbe  birds  ?'  thought 
Mimica. 

Impossible  to  say.  Their  exultant 
choruses,  the  lambs'  innocent  bleat,  the 
happy  low  of  cattle,  the  cheerful  voices  of 
the  village  children  fell  on  his  ears  ;  but 
oh,  the  past !  the  past ! 

A    carriage     suddenly    passed     them. 
Mimica  shrank  back  into   her  corner,  for 
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it  contained  Sir  Joshua  and  Ladj  Helena 

Carew;  but  her  unconscious  uncle  con- 
tinued his  gaze  into  apparent  vacancy, 
unstartled  bv  the  proximity  of  his  early 
friends.  Mimica  fek  convinced  that  they 
sa^  and  recognised  him.  "When  they 
turned  from  the  high-road  into  the  by-way 
that  led  to  Overton  Farm,  he  aroused 
himself,  or  was  aroused  by  the  recollection 
that  it  joined  Monkton.  Here  was  the 
boundary-line  that  Lady  Helena  wished  to 
overstep  by  the  union  of  her  son  with 
Mimica,  and  here  poured  in  upon  the 
owner  of  Courtleroy  a  flood  of  memories 
that  the  sluice-gates  of  years  had  only 
served  to  restrain,  and  which  now  over- 
whelmed him  with  their  liberated  waters. 
He  groaned  aloud ;  his  nostrils  worked, 
his  forehead  was  wrinkled,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Turn  back.' 

Involuntarily  Mimica  placed  her  hand 
on  his,  and  whispered, 

'  For  pity's  sake,  think  of  poor  Marks.' 
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The  toucli  and  words  recalled  him  to 
his  present  position,  and  he  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  as  if  to  recover  himself 
and  avoid  observation. 

But  he  attracted  it.  The  lane  was  full 
of  people  going  to  the  sale  ;  men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  who  all  turned  round  at 
the  sound  of  wheels.  They  were  mostly 
farmers  and  labourers  from  far  and  near, 
for  the  stock  was  to  be  sold  that  first 
day.  Some  of  the  older  ones  recognised 
Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  wonderfully  little 
altered,  considering  the  lapse  of  time. 

'  The  squire  !  I  say  'tis  the  squire  his- 
self !'  echoed  from  man  to  man  ;  and,  as  if 
by  some  sudden  contagion,  pedestrians 
-and  equestrians  halted,  faced  round,  and 
arrested  the  horses.  *  And  that's  Barber, 
as  sure  as  Tm  alive,'  shouted  an  old  man, 
looking  up  at  the  box-seat. 

It  was  useless  for  Le  Eoy  to  draw  in 
his   head ;   he   had  been   recognised,  and 
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'  The  squire  !  the  squire !  Mr.  Le  Roy 
hisself !'  echoed  through  the  lane. 

In  another  moment  hats  were  off  and 
waving  in  the  air,  and  a  hearty  shout 
resounded. 

'  Look  at  them  !  speak  to  them !'  cried 
Mimica,  standing  up,  in  her  excitement, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  her  uncle's  shoul- 
der, her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'  Miss  Marmont !  God  bless  her !  She's 
brought  the  squire.  We  shall  have  jus- 
tice.    Down  with  Searle  !' 

*  Uncle,  speak  to  them !'  repeated 
Mimica. 

'Will  you  not  get  out?'  pleaded  Mr. 
Sellon,  half  opening  the  fly-door. 

He  did  get  out,  and  Mimica  followed. 
But  he  stood  hopelessly  silent,  as  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  bewildered  by 
such  an  unexpected  reception.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  however,  and  stood  erect 
amongst  them,  taller  than  most.     Farmer 
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Bezley  was  there,  on  horseback.  He 
dismounted  and  approached. 

*  Welcome  home,  sir.  Miss  Marmont 
won't  want  to  go  to  London  now,'  he  said. 
'  My  father  was  at  Court  Farm  when  you 
left  us,  and  now  I  am  its  tenant.  Perhaps 
you  remember  Tom  Bezley  that  you  used 
to  condescend  to  play  with.' 

Pride,  reserve,  anger,  gave  way  for  a 
moment,  and  the  squire  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  old  playmate.  That  delicate  mem- 
ber had  not  been  grasped  so  tightly  for 
many  a  year ;  the  valuable  ring  on  its 
little  finger  inflicted  pain  on  its  next 
neighbour.  Emboldened  by  this  sight, 
several  elderly  men  came  forward,  and, 
with  words  of  welcome,  offered  their 
hands.     Le  Roy  gave  his. 

'We  have  missed  you  sore,  sir,'  said 
one.  '  The  place  hasn't  been  the  same 
since  Madam  Le  Eoy  left  us,'  said  another. 
^1  hope  you  are  come  back  for  good,'  said 
a  third. 
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'  Shall  we  walk  on  ?  We  may  be  too 
late,'  said  Mimica. 

They  proceeded,  the  centre  of  the  group, 
the  fly  following ;  Sellon  keeping  watch 
on  Searle.  Mimica  was  on  one  side  of  her 
uncle,  Bezley  on  the  other. 

'  What  does  all  this  mean  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Le  Roy,  who  looked  about  him  as  a  criminal 
might,  escorted  by  two  policemen,  and 
meditating  escape. 

'Ask  him,  sir — your  bailiff  and  con- 
fidant,' replied  Bezley,  pointing  back  to 
the  fly. 

Searle,  like  his  master,  would  doubtless 
have  escaped  if  he  could ;  but,  finding  that 
impossible,  he  was  informing  the  lawyer 
of  the  incessant  demands  made  upon  him 
for  money  by  Mr.  Le  Eoy,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  meeting  them,  when  tenants  did 
not  pay.  Mr.  Sellon  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  this,  and  proceeded  to  make  in- 
quiries concerning  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of    the  Units.      He    understood    it   was 
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speculation,  but  Searle  professed  ignor- 
ance. 

*  We  must  look  into  the  affairs  together 
to-morrow/  said  Sellon.  '  I  shall  stay  till 
the  evening,  when,  I  believe,  Mr.  Le  Roy 
purposes  to  return  to  London.  You  will 
go  with  me  to  Prestbury  in  the  morning. 
This  afternoon  we  shall  have  work  at 
Courtleroy.  You  alone  know  how  much 
Mr.  Le  Roy  is  likely  to  lose.' 

'A  trifle — a  mere  trifle.  His  money 
could  never  lie  idle  ;  for  he  wanted  it  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  hand,'  replied  Searle, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  fly  window,  as 
if  to  avoid  further  inquiries. 

As  he  did  so,  a  shot  whizzed  past  him. 
He  drew  back,  pale  and  terrified.  Mr. 
Sellon  heard  the  report,  and  asked  whence 
it  could  come. 

^  That  fool  of  a — a — Tomkins  —  Sir 
Joshua's — under-keeper — I — I  wager — or 
— or — young  Master  Carew,'  stammered 
Searle,  scarcely  able  to  articulate ;   press- 
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iDg  into  the  corner  of  the  fly,  and  drawing 
up  the  sash. 

The  shot  had  startled  the  crowd  in  ad- 
vance, just  turning  into  the  road  that  led 
across  a  field  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Le  Eoy 
grew  as  white  as  his  bailiff.  Were  they 
going  to  shoot  him  in  revenge  for  his  long 
absenteeism  ?  But  he  was  personally  re- 
assured by  Mimica's  involuntary  words  to 
Farmer  Bezley. 

*  Searle  is  in  the  fly.  Do  you  remember 
what  Farmer  Marks  said  this  morning  ?' 

Bezley  gave  her  a  warning  look,  and 
turned  back  towards  the  fly.  He  walked  by 
its  side,  watching  Searle  cowering  within. 

*  What  did  Farmer  Marks  say  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Le  Eoy. 

'  That  Searle's  life  has  been  threatened/ 
replied  Mimica. 

'  Why  ?' 

'  You  will  understand  directly.  See  I 
the  sale  has  begun.  Stop  it,  uncle,  for 
Christ's  dear  sake.' 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ABOUSZ:     -I     LAST. 

•  F:  3  God's  sake,  sir,  have  pity  npon  hb,' 
:   5      nded  through  the  air,  in  response  to 

-  -f  '  Here's  the  squire.'  In  another 
L^-j'^z-..  ~oman  was  on  her  knees  at 
Mr.  Le  It,:-j  s  feet;  her  hands  clasped,  her 
voice  c noted  with  sobs.  He  looked  help- 
Ifss-T  :  jlimica,  who  entreated  the 
-iut  to  rise,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  go  into  the  house. 

*  Stop  the  sale  meanwhile,'  she  whispered 
to  him. 

'  I  do  not  understand  this,  but  I  request 
that  proceedings  be  stayed  while  I  make 
inquiries.  I  am  Mr.  Le  Foy/  he  said,  to 
the  auctioneer. 

g2 
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His  manner  was  stately,  his  voice 
assured. 

*  Three  cheers  for  the  squoire ;  he  be 
come  whuome/  cried  a  by-stander,  and 
farmstead  and  meadows  re-echoed  to  a 
'  hip,  hip,  hip  hurrah,'  that  stunned  the 
polite  ears  of  him  in  whose  honour  they 
arose. 

He  hastened  after  Mimica,  who  was 
supporting  Mrs.  Marks  into  the  house ; 
while  the  hammer  dropped  from  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  auctioneer. 

If  Mr.  Le  Eoy  still  possessed  human 
feelings,  they  were  aroused  by  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes.  Poor  Marks  was  seated 
on  the  settle  in  his  once  comfortable,  but 
now  dismantled  hall,  bowed  down  with 
grief.  Half-a-dozen  children  were  clinging 
to  him,  while  their  tender  pastor,  Mr. 
Leste,  was  standing  over  him,  trying  to 
comfort  him.  Barbara  was  also  there,  a 
baby  in  her  arms. 

'  What  is   to    become   of   us  ?     Where 
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shall  we  go  ?'  he  was  groaning,  as  Mr.  Le 
Eoy  entered. 

'Look  up,  my  friend.  The  Lord  is  a 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble,'  replied 
Mr.  Leste,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Joel. 

'  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  since 
man  won't,'  returned  poor  Marks ;  then, 
perceiving  Mimica,  he  jumped  up,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Oh,  Miss  Marmont,  dear  miss  :  are 
you  going  to  London  to  see  the  squire  ?' 

'  He  is  here,  Marks,'  replied  Mimica, 
quietly. 

'  He  has  stopped  the  sale,'  added  the  wife, 
falling  on  his  neck,  and  fainting. 

The  dawn  of  hope  on  despair  had  over- 
powered her,  who  had  been,  hitherto,  the 
mainstay  of  the  family.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Le  Eoy,  gathered  round  her, 
the  husband  and  children  believing  her 
dead.  Mimica  and  Barbara  laid  her  on 
the  floor,  asking  for  wine,  but  there  was 
none.     Mr.  Leste  fetched  some  water,  and 
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that,  together  with  the  cry  of  her  infant^ 
placed  hastily  by  Barbara  in  its  cradle, 
restored  her  to  consciousness. 

'  Where  is  he  ?  The  squire  ?'  were  her 
first  words. 

*  Here,'  said  Mimica,  forcing  her  uncle 
forward. 

Never  had  a  proud,  reserved,  unfor- 
giving man  been  so  situated  before. 
He  winced  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  this 
group,  the  observed  of  all.  Had  he  really 
been  the  unconscious  cause  of  so  much 
misery  ?  Certainly,  if  Marks  spoke  the 
truth. 

*  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  sir,  that  the  rent 
has  not  been  paid.  I  have  done  my  best, 
working  early  and  late.  If  you  will  give 
me  time,  even  now,  I  will  pay  it  by  degrees,' 
he  began,  his  sickly  face  flushing  with  pain- 
ful eagerness. 

'  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?'  whispered  Le 
Roy  to  Mimica,  indicating  Mr.  Leste,  and 
apparently  ignoring  the  plaint. 
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'  Has  he  no  feeling  ?'  she  thought,  her 
own  soul  absorbed  in  the  farmer's  troubles  ; 
then  aloud,  ^  It  is  Mr.  Leste,  our  clergy- 
man, who  should  be  our  vicar.' 

He  walked  towards  Mr.  Leste,  pushing 
through  the  flock  of  children  and  past 
Barbara. 

'  Might  I  speak  to  you  alone  ?  I  am 
utterly  confused  by  what  I  hear  and  see/ 
he  said. 

'May  we  go  into  the  parlour,  Mrs. 
Marks  ?'  asked  Mr.  Leste. 

'  Yes,  sir,  but  it's  all  in  a  muddle,  ready 
for  the  sale,'  she  replied,  making  an  effort 
to  rise,  as  if  to  prepare  the  room  for  such 
distinguished  company. 

'  Never  mind.  I  know  the  way,'  said 
Mr.  Leste,  kindly. 

He  took  Mr.  Le  Roy  into  a  pretty  room, 
looking  through  a  stone-framed  window 
into  a  garden,  full  of  early  flowers.  Some 
sudden  memory  ovei'came  the  squire,  who, 
turning  his  back  on  the  parson,  stood  in 
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the  embrasure  of  the  window  gazing  at 
the  distant  landscape  of  meads  and  trees. 
There  was  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kitchen-garden  on  one  side,  and  an  orchard 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  sweet,  rural  spot, 
of  which  any  owner  might  be  proud ;  but 
it  was  bounded  in  the  distance  by  Monk- 
ton,  and  the  scene  recalled  the  past. 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  looked  stern  and  pale  when 
he  turned  from  it  and  faced  Mr.  Leste. 

'  Might  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  the  state  of  affairs  here  and  else- 
where,' he  said,  seating  himself  in  the 
window.  'As  briefly  as  possible,  if  you 
please.' 

Mr.  Leste  sat  down  opposite  him.  The 
furniture  was  in  confusion  and  ticketed 
for  the  sale ;  the  room  looked  desolate  and 
mournful.  Mr.  Leste  knew  that  his  chance 
companion  was  patron  of  the  living  of 
which  he  was  curate,  and  that  the  present 
incumbent  was  old  and  in  failing  health ; 
an  absentee,  in  short,  like  Le  Koy  himself. 
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He  knew,  also,  that  bis  parishioners  would 
ask  that  he  should  succeed  him,  and  he 
desired  nothing  better.  Must  he  tell  the 
truth,  and  probably  lose  his  one  chance  of 
improving  the  temporal  condition  of  his 
large  family  ?  A  silent  prayer  was  the 
answer  to  this  silent  question. 

'  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can,'  he  began, 
fixing  his  earnest  eyes  on  Mr.  Le  Roy ; 
'  indeed,  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  absenteeism.  Everything 
amiss  in  the  parish  of  Courtleroy  has  been 
done  in  your  name,  and,  ostensibly,  with 
your  authority.  1  greatly  fear  that,  when 
you  look  into  your  affairs  yourself,  you 
will  find  them  complicated,  if  not  irretriev- 
ably entangled.  As  a  looker-on,  and  a 
hearer  of  all  the  complaints  in  the  parish, 
I  have  striven  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
evils ;  but  not  having  been  here  when  Mrs. 
Le  Roy  finally  left,  and  never  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  trace  it.' 
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'  What  are  the  evils  ?'  asked  Le  Roy, 
sternly. 

*  Tenements  falling  into  decay,  ill-drained 
land,  ejectments ;  tyranny,  in  short.' 

'  And  the  cause  ?' 

*  That  is  known  only  to  yourself  and 
your  bailiff,  humanly  speaking;  but,  to  a 
still  higher  Being,  speaking  as  a  Christian 
believer.' 

Le  Eoy  winced,  and  the  nostrils  moved 
ominously. 

^  And  these  failures  at  Prestbury  ?' 
'It  is  rumoured  that  you  will  find  your- 
self deeply  involved  in  them.     1  hope  not, 
for  the  sake  of  your  numerous  dependents, 
as  well  as  your  own.' 

*  I  trusted  Searle  implicitly.  What  of  him  ?' 
'  He  covers  himself  entirely  with  your 

cloak,  Mr.  Le  Roy.  Your  niece,  Miss 
Marmont,  can  give  you  more  information 
than  I  can  on  this  head.  She  is  intensely 
interested  in  your  tenants,  and  has  made  a 
study  of  the  property.' 
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'  With  a  view  to  future  heirship  ?'  asked 
Le  Roy,  sarcastically. 

'  She  is  far  too  high-minded  to  think  of 
that,'  replied  Mr.  Leste.  *  She  has  sought 
and  found  work  amongst  her  surroundings, 
and  is  much  beloved.' 

Just  as  Mr.  Leste  spoke  these  words, 
Mimica  entered. 

'  They  are  mobbing  Searle,'  she  said, 
with  agitation.  '  They  have  found  out 
that  he  is  in  the  fly,  and  if  you  don't  stop 
them  they  will  kill  him.  He  has  already 
been  fired  at.  Will  you  go  to  them,  Mr. 
Leste?' 

The  curate  hurried  off. 

'Uncle,'  continued  Mimica,  'no  one  but 
you  can  stop  this  riot.  The  crowd  that 
came  for  the  auction  are  besieging  the  fly, 
and  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  you  is 
trying  to  keep  them  at  bay  by  promises  in 
your  name.  But  they  will  only  believe 
you.  I  will  go  with  you.  They  all  know 
me.' 
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The  Le  Roy  spirit  was  aroused  at  last. 
Be  hastened  after  Mimica,  and,  threading 
the  crowds  outside  the  house,  reached  the 
beleaguered  fly.  Searle  was  crouching 
down  out  of  sight,  Sellon  was  addressing 
the  people  from  window  to  window,  and 
Mr.  Leste  was  striving  to  calm  them.  As 
may  be  imagined,  Searle  had  not  intended 
to  be  there,  and  had  not  been  expected. 
Again  a  cry  of  *  the  squire '  arose,  and 
everyone  made  way  for  him  and  Mimica. 
He  beckoned  to  the  alarmed  Barber,  who 
was  rejoiced  to  get  off  the  box,  and 
mounted  to  his  place.  Waving  his  hand, 
he  commanded  instantaneous  silence. 
Voice  and  words  came  to  him  unexpected- 
ly. He  had  imagined  that  he  had  nearly 
lost  them. 

*  If  you  will  all  disperse  quietly,  I  will 
look  into  this,'  he  began.  ^  I  have  stop- 
ped the  execution,  therefore  there  will  be 
no  sale  at  Overton  to-day  at  least.  I  will 
see  into  your  grievances  with  Mr.  Searle,' 
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— a  hiss — 'and — and  redress  them,  if  I  can.' 
'Too  late,'  from  a  voice.   '  Xever  too  late/ 

from  another. 

Mr.  Le    Roj  paused,    looking  angered 

and   cowed.     He    had   never   before  been 

subjected  to  contradiction. 

*  Listen.  "What  would  jou  have  more  ?' 
remonstrated  Mr.  Leste,  who  was  striving 
to  quiet  the  most  excited. 

'  Our    savings   from    Units'    bank — our 

money  invested  by  Searle — our '  from 

the   bystanders,  interrupted    by   a   move- 
ment from  Le  Eoy. 

*  To-morrow.  Come  to  me  to-morrow,' 
he  said,  waving  his  hand.  '  Get  into  the 
fly,  Barber,'  he  added  to  his  valet,  who  was 
standing  near  the  wheel. 

Mimica  was  behind,  with  one  hand  on 
the  window.  She  knew  that,  so  long  as 
she  stood  there,  no  harm  would  happen 
to  Searle.  She  heard  her  uncle  tell  the 
driver  to  turn  his  horses,  and  she  hastily 
got  into  the  fly. 
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'  Have  patience.  All  will  be  well  now,' 
she  said  to  those  nearest  to  her,  as  Barber 
also  entered. 

*  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Marmont/  came 
from  somebody — it  was  Bezley — and  the 
current  of  opinion  turned.  '  Miss  Mar- 
mont !  Miss  Marmont !'  reached  the  ears  of 
Le  Eoj,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  box-seat  at 
the  driver's  side. 

'  To  Courtleroy,'  he  whispered,  for  he 
was  really  in  mortal  terror,  feeling  that 
so  long  as  Searle  was  with  him  he  was  not 
safe. 

Mr.  Leste  came  towards  him. 

'  May  I  assure  Marks  that  you  will  give 
him  time.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  direct  message,'  he  said. 

The  farmer  was  at  his  heels. 

*  He  shall  not  be  molested  again,  pro- 
yided  I  am  allowed  to  get  safely  out  of 
this  disagreeable  encounter,'  replied  Le 
Eoy. 

Marks  heard,  and  raised  his  hat.     Mr. 
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Le  Roy  took  off  his,  whether  to  the  farmer 
or  the  clergyman,  he  scarcely  knew;  but 
the  watchful  crowd  saw  it,  and  uncovered 
also,  as  the  patient  and  wearied  horses  set 
off  at  a  trot.  Mimica  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief and  nodded  from  one  window; 
Sellon  looked  out  of  the  other,  and  so  they 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  offending  Searle. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  glanced  back  at  the  farm, 
and  wondered  what  was  to  come  next. 
Excitement  had  for  the  moment  over- 
powered those  buried  feelings  of  his,  and 
he  looked  with  a  sort  of  admiration  on  the 
pleasant  scene  he  was  leaving.  Overton 
was  a  picturesque  house,  built  in  the  now 
almost  obsolete  style  of  woodwork  and 
plaster.  The  black  framework,  with  its 
white  interstices,  showed  well  among  their 
setting  of  elms  and  surroundings  of  mea- 
dows, while  the  garden,  orchard,  and  pond 
seemed  to  indicate  the  well-to-do  farmer. 

The  sight  of  the  assembled  people  and 
the  recollection  of  the  interrupted  sale  and 
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troubled  family,  half-opened  the  eye  of  the 
sleepy  conscience  of  the  owner,  who  turned 
his  back  upon  his  property  with  a  slight 
touch  of  remorse. 

*  Drive  as  fast  as  you  can/  he  said,  and 
he  was  thankful  to  be  once  more  upon  the 
high-road. 

When  they  reached  Searle's  house,  that 
worthy  requested  to  be  put  down ;  but 
Mr.  Sellon  overruled  his  plea  that  he  had 
an  appointment  at  Prestbury,  by  quietly 
informing  him  that  he  must  first  attend  to 
business  at  Courtleroy. 

'  It  is  all  on  Mr.  Le  Roy's  account,'  said 
Searle,  who  had  recovered  his  natural 
effrontery.  '  I  have  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  demands.  Mr.  Barber  must 
have  some  idea  of  what  they  have  been.' 

Whatever  idea  Barber  had,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  hold  his  tongue.  Besides,  he, 
like  his  master,  was  intent  on  the  familiar 
scenes  through  which  they  drove. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
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irg  his  seat,  old  memories  crowded  so 
thickly  upon  him,  Not  that  he  was  recog- 
nized. He  passed  the  village,  by  the 
church  and  vicarage,  and  even  went 
through  his  own  lodge-gates,  as  a  stranger. 
The  lodge  appeared  to  him  dilapidated, 
the  drive  grass-grown,  but  he  scarcely 
realised  these  facts.  He  was  in  a  dream. 
Still  even  waking  somnolency  could  not 
deaden  his  senses  to  the  fact  that  Courtle- 
rey,  as  he  approached  it,  looked  shabby. 

When  they  pulled  up  at  the  door,  no 
servants  awaited  them  ;  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  was  his  only  welcome  home.  Al- 
though he  knew  that  he  was  not  expected, 
and  that  his  long  absence  had  been  volun- 
tary, he  felt  chilled  by  this  non-reception. 
No  obsequious  domestics  to  receive  him  as 
in  London ;  no  affectionate  mother  and 
sister,  as  formerly,  here  at  Courtleroy — 
nothing  but  silence  and  decay.  These 
were  his  reflections  as  he  looked  at  his 
closed  doors. 
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But  in  another  moment  a  graceful  figure 
stood  beneath  the  portico,  and  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  revealing  the  hall  as 
it  used  to  be,  with  a  bright  fire,  and  the 
other  old  accessories.  It  might  have  been 
his  sister,  for  Mimica  resembled  that  dead 
playmate  and  friend.  Barber  also  got  out 
of  the  fly,  and  helped  his  master  to 
descend  from  his  elevated  position. 

'  I  am  so  glad,  so  thankful !'  said  Mimica, 
holding  out  both  hands,  as  he  slowly 
advanced  to  the  portico. 

This  involuntary  act,  and  the  tears  that 
shone  in  her  clear  eyes,  overmastered  his 
pride,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  hall.  Miss  Heath  was  there,  who 
also  recalled  the  past.  She  approached 
liim  with  a  sort  of  timid  astonishment 
which  was  too  meekly  unobtrusive  to  op- 
press him.  She  muttered  a  few  words  of 
welcome,  touched  his  limp  fingers,  and,  at 
an  aside  from  Mimica,  went  to  inform  the 
housekeeper    of    the    wonderful     arrival. 
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Meanwhile,  Searle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Sellon,  had  directed  the  driver  to 
take  the  fly  round  to  the  yard ;  and  lawyer 
and  bailiff  did  not  dismount  at  the  princi- 
pal entrance.  The  former  had  his  plans, 
and  kept  to  them.  Barber  also  went 
round  to  the  servants'  entrance,  walking 
as  if  afraid  to  move  on,  and  uplifting 
hands  and  eyes,  while  he  muttered  con- 
cerning the  changes  he  saw  on  all  sides. 

Thus  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  Mimica  were  left 
alone.  The  former  went  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  erect,  his  back  to  Mimica.  She  also 
remained  standing,  her  hand  on  the  carved 
oak  table  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  which  he  broke 
at  length. 

'  What  is  your  dinner-hour  ?'  he  said, 
turning  round  and  facing  Mimica. 

Was  he  startled  by  her  attitude,  her 
beauty,  or  the  resemblance  to  her  mother : 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  sat  down, 
leant  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  oaken-chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  She  moved  towards  him, 
and  stood  at  his  side. 

'  Dear  uncle,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,'  she 
whispered,  not  knowing  what  best  to  do 
or  say. 

But  he  brooked  no  sympathy. 

^  Thank  you,'  he  said,  apathetically,  let- 
ting his  hands  fall,  turning  to  the  fire,  and 
taking  up  the  poker.  *  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  housekeeper — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Barber  will  communicate  with  her.  Where 
is  Barber?' 

He  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and  Mimica, 
fearful  of  the  effect  their  one  female  at- 
tendant might  have  on  him,  went  in  search 
of  the  valet. 
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DRIVEN  TO  BAT. 


Babber  looked  sadly  crest-fallen  when  lie 
answered  Mr.  Le  Eoy's  summons.  He 
received  his  orders  like  a  mute.  He  was 
told  to  see  that  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  autocrat — dinner,  his  room,  and 
sundry  other  matters. 

*  I  will  do  my  best,  sir,'  he  said  at  last. 
*  But  Mr.  Sellon  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  once.     Searle  is  anxious  to  be  off.' 

'  Ask  them  to  come  here,  and  send  re- 
freshments for  Mr.  Sellon  and  me.' 

'  How  can  I  go  through  with  it  ?'  mused 
Le  Eoy.  ^  This  place  will  kill  me.  I  wish 
I  had  read  the  letters,  and  attended  more 
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to  Greorge  Hope.  But  Searle  must  be 
honest/ 

Mr.  Sellon  came  in  alone.  He  besran 
npon  business  at  once. 

'  I  find  that  all  your  papers  are  either  at 
Mr.  Searle's  house,  or  with  the  Prestburj 
firm/  he  said.  '  I  propose  to  return  with 
him,  and  look  into  the  affairs  to-night. 
To-morrow  morning,  we  can  all  three  pro- 
ceed to  Prestbury,  and  see  after  the  Units. 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Searle  to  give  me  a  bed, 
as  your  establishment  here  is  not — well — 
not  quite  equal  to  your  London  one,  and 
Miss  Marmont  is  not  accustomed  to  chance 
visitors.  I  fear  Searle  is  a  scoundrel ;  and 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  left  him  under  your  man's 
special  care  at  present,  lest  he  escape  us. 
The  scene  at  the  farm  was  ominous,  and 
I  think  you  must  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
excesses  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in 
vour  name.     Of   course  I  do   not   know 
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what  yoa  have  actually  ordered  and  ap- 
proved of;  but  it  seenis  scarcely  probable 
that  you  can  have  willingly  let  your  pro- 
perty go  to  rack  and  ruin.' 

'I  trusted  Searle — and — I  trust  Lira 
still !'  said  Mr.  Le  Roy,  coldly  and  majes- 
tically. 

*  We  shall  discover  to-morrow  whether 
your  confidence  has  been  misplaced  or  not. 
To-day  you  can  remain  in  happy  ignorance. 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  been  living  in 
the  dark  for  the  best  part  of  twenty  years. 
The  little  I  have  gathered  from  Miss  Mar- 
mont  proves  that  a  system  of  extortion 
and  neglect  has  been  carried  on  here 
during  that  period  on  the  plea  that 
money  must  be  secured  for  Mr.  Le  Eoy's 
needs  at  all  costs.  Excuse  my  speak- 
ing plainly,  but  you  must  face  it  at 
last.' 

*  I  shall  return  to  town  to-morrow,  and 
leave  the  affair  between  you  and  Searle/ 
returned  Mr.  Le  Roy. 
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'We  shall  see/  added  Sellon,  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  I  have  ordered — dinner — you  will  stay?' 
asked  Le  Roy,  pausing  long  and  doubt- 
fully on  the  name  of  the  proffered  repast. 

'  No,  thank  you.  I  dare  not  leave  the 
lion's  provider,  alias  the  jackal,  Searle. 
He  will  hunt  up  food  for  me,  I  daresay, 
knowing  that  he  is  in  my  power,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  find  me 
a  lair.  I  wish  you  a  good  appetite  and  a 
good  night's  rest.' 

Mr.  Le  Eoy  was  offended  at  Sellon's 
ironical  tone,  scarcely  understanding  that 
the  lawyer  was  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
indignation  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He 
rose,  however,  and  opened  for  him  the 
door  which  led  into  the  passage. 

'  You  know  your  way  to — to — the  library ; 
the  business-room — the — where  is  Searle  ?' 
he  asked,  with  affected  indifference. 

Barber  appeared,  his  lugubrious  face 
longer  and  more  melancholy  than  ever. 
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^  Those  rooms  are  no  longer  habitable, 
sir ;  but  Mr.  Searle  won't  wait.  He  is  off 
by  the  path  across  the  park.  There  he  is, 
sir.  You  will  catch  him  if  you  make 
haste,'  he  added  to  Sellon. 

^  Send  my  portmanteau  in  the  fly,'  cried 
Sellon,  and  ruslied  out  of  the  hall-door. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  looked  after  him  with  some 
show  of  interest,  but  when  be  saw  him 
overtake  Searle  he  turned  from  the  window. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  he  saw  an  elder- 
ly woman,  leaning  on  a  stick.  He  made 
a  sort  of  bow — for  with  all  his  faults  he 
was  a  gentleman — but  did  not  recognise 
iier. 

*  I  am  right  glad  to  welcome  you  home 
again,  master,'  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
a  curtsey.  ^  I'm  thankful  to  a'  lived  to  see 
this  day.  You  don't  remember  me,  sir, 
and  no  wonder,  for  I'm  near  seventy  now, 
and  when  you  saw  me  last  I  wasn't  much 
over — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't 
mean  to  speak  of  that  time ;  indeed,  I  made 
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a  solemn  vow  not,  but  rheumatism  do  make 
one  so  forgetful !' 

'  Mrs.  Stone  !  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
Le  Roy,  going  towards  her,  and  shaking 
hands  with  her,  as  if  some  sudden  memory 
impelled  him. 

He  had  never  so  honoured  her  before, 
and  the  good  woman's  stick  slipped,  and 
the  rheumatic  hip  gave  way  in  her  attempt 
at  a  second  curtsey,  so  that  she  nearly  fell. 
He  was  obliged  to  support  hei',  and  the 
kind  act  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  He 
helped  her  to  a  seat  near  the  table,  seeing 
that  she  had  difficulty  in  standing. 

*  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  The  doctor 
says  my  rheumatism's  crownick,  and  sure 
enough,  like  an  old  crow  1  am.  But  the 
offices  are  damp,  and  the  rain  comes  into 
my  bed-room.  There  now  !  I  come  to  ask 
about  dinner,  and  I'm  a-talking  of  myself 
instead.  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  we're  not 
prepared  as  we  ought  to  be,  seeing  you 
were  not  expected  ;  but  if  you'll  be  so  good 
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as  to  make  a  'igh  tea  with  the  ladies  to- 
night we'll  manage  better  to-morrow. 
Miss  Marmont  says  we  can  lay  it  here, 
sir,  instead  of  in  the  school-room ' 

'  Why  not  in  the  dining-room  ?'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Le  Roy. 

'  Well,  sir,  it's  damp,  and  there's  no 
fire ;  and,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  this 
'all  is  more  comfortable.  Miss  Marmont 
has  made  a  porter  to  draw  right  across 
the  windows ;  so  it's  the  'ottest  place  in 
the  winter,  and,  as  you  may  remember, 
sir,  the  coolest  in  summer.  There  now ! 
I'm  forgetting  again.' 

He  remembered  but  too  well. 

*  Settle  it  as  you  will ;  only  let  me  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink,'  he  said, 
between  irritation  and  a  sort  of  desire 
not  to  be  exacting  under  the  circum- 
stance. 

'  Yes,  sir.  There  are  spring  chickens, 
and  early  vegetables,  and  blancmange,  and 
tea  or  coffee,  or  both ' 
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•VTine,  if  you  please.  I  bate  tea  and 
coSee  with  meat.' 

'  TVell,  sir,  the  ladies  are  teetotallers — 
I  mean,  they  haven't  taken  the  pledge — 
bur  they  don't  take  wine ;  so  they  don't 
chance  to  have  any  just  now.  There's 
good  cider,  sir;  but  Mr.  Searle  stopped 
oar  beer.' 

Le  Roy's  face  suddenly  assumed  its  most 
portentous  expression.  Stone  recollected 
it,  and  rose  with  difficulty.  She  knew 
that  she  had  said  something  to  annoy  him. 

'  I'll  do  my  very  best,  sir.  It  shall  be 
served  in  half -an- hour,'  she  added,  humbly. 

'  Send  Barber,'  he  ordered,  as  she  hob- 
bled out. 

But,  instead  of  Barber,  in  came  the  old 
coachman  and  gardener.  *  Hobbled  '  would 
have  been  the  word  to  use  aorain,  onlv 
repetitions  in  writing  are  to  be  avoided. 

'Welcome  home,  sir.  Thank  God  that 
you  have  come.'  was  the  involuntary  cry 
Ci    both,   as    Le    Rov.  who    was    standingr 
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Trben  they  entered,  made  a  duty  of  neces- 
sity, and  once  more  held  out  that  limp, 
white  hand  of  his. 

'Lord  bless  us  I  You  baint  so  young  as 
you  was.  sir,  no  more  than  Grant  and  me/ 
cried  Gandy,  the  gardener.  'Not  but  that 
you  be  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  when  you 
went  away,  a-nigh  twenty  year  ago.  I 
hope  as  the  Brussels-sprouts  and  cauli- 
flowers'll  please  you.  I  does  my  best  to 
keep  up  the  kitchen-garden,  and  Miss 
Marmont,  she's  as  fond  of  flowers  as 
madam  was,  and  works  like  a  labourer, 
'Twill  be  a  si^ht  for  tou.  master,  iust 
come  from  Lunnon,  to  see  her  crocuses, 
and  anemonies,  and  all  the  spring  flowers 
as  for'ard  as  they  can  be.  And  no  thanks 
to  anybody  but  her.  Searle,  he  don't  pay  a 
penny  towards  the  garden.' 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  the  fly-driver  says 
he  'ave  baited  his  horses,  and  would  be 
thankful  to  go,'  put  in  Grant,  in  a  voice 
so   querulous   that   his  master    looked    at 
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him  inquiringly.     '  He  is  waiting  for  his 
money.' 

'  Pay  him,  Grant,'  replied  the  wearied 
Le  Roy. 

'  I  haven't  the  money,  sir,  or  I  would 
have  done  it.  My  wages  are  in  arrears ; 
but  Searle  says — and  I  daresay  he  speaks 
the  truth — that  I'm  past  work,  and  not 
worth  my  feed,  like  poor  old  Shock.  He's 
alive  still,  sir,  thanks  to  Miss  Marmont, 
who  coddles  him  like  a  child.  And  she 
can  groom  him,  and  harness  and  saddle 
him,  and  drive  him  a  main  deal  better 
than  I  can.  But  for  her,  I  should  be  in 
the  workhouse.  She  won't  let  me  go,  and 
argues  with  Searle  that,  after  forty  years' 
service,  I'm  worth  my  keep.' 

*  She  is  right,'  said  Le  Roy,  the  nostril 
working  vigorously,  and  the  hand  so  nerv- 
ous that  a  sovereign  he  had  taken  from 
his  pocket  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  old  man  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but 
sovereigns    evade    rheumatic    backs    and 
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horny  bands ;  so  Mr.  Le  Eoy  was  com- 
pelled to  bend  his  own  stiff  back  to  the 
rescue. 

*  Pay  the  man  what  he  asks,  Grant;  I 
shall  see  you  both  to-morrow/  he  said, 
and  there  was  an  almost  imperceptible 
inflection  in  his  measured  voice. 

They  departed,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  a  high-backed,  cushioned  chair,  which 
he  drew  close  to  the  fire,  behind  a  tall 
screen.  His  feet  on  the  fender,  his  arms 
on  the  elbowed  chair,  he  resumed  a  trick 
of  his  youth  which  he  had  believed  cured 
— he  began  to  bite  his  polished,  acorn- 
shaped  nails.  Therewith  he  began  to 
think.  As  a  rule,  he  never  thought.  He 
read,  he  listened,  he  looked  upon  the 
world,  he  amused  himself ;  all  to  banish 
thought.  Now  that  forsaken  friend  re- 
turned to  him  uncalled,  and  would  not  be 
dismissed.  It  was  the  three  old  servants 
that  brought  him  back. 

In  former  days  there  had  been  a  stately 
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housekeeper,  but  she  had  accompanied  his 
mother  to  London.  Stone  had  been  cook, 
and  was  left  in  charge  when  the  house  was 
under  embellishment.  There  had  also 
been  a  head-gardener — where  was  he  ? 
Gandy  was  under-gardener  in  the  old 
days.  But  Grant  had  always  been  coach- 
man, and  remained  as  such  after  the  fatal 
day  that  decided  his  own  career. 

Unconsciously  he  began  to  reckon  up 
their  ages,  and  compare  them  with  his 
own.  Stone  and  Grant  were  old  people ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  Gandy  was 
not  old.  He  remembered  him  in  the 
gardens  as  a  young  man,  not  so  very 
much  older  than  himself.  And  yet,  how 
bent  he  was  !  Of  course  this  was  caused 
by  stooping  and  exposure  to  the  weather, 
since  he,  Le  E-oy,  was  comparatively  young. 
Gaudy's  words,  ^You  baint  so  young  as 
you  was,  sir,'  had  wounded  his  self-love  ; 
for  he  hated,  of  all  things,  the  idea  of 
growing  old,  and  no  one  had  ever  before 
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ventured  to  hint  at  sucli  a  possibility. 
How  old  was  he  ?  Not  much  over  fifty. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  and  everybody  asserted 
that  he  looked  about  thirty.  He  might 
live  to  be  a  hundred — but  was  that  desir- 
able? He  had  often  considered  this 
problem,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  *  Is  life 
worth  living?'  pessimist,  for  he  enjoyed 
his  easy  existence,  but  with  a  feeble  inquiry 
concerning  the  hereafter.  However,  he 
always  put  that  from  him. 

Now  his  mind  was  too  busy  with  the 
present  to  consider  the  future.  From  his 
three  old  servants  it  reverted  to  Searle,  to 
Mimica,  to  the  scenes  of  the  afternoon, 
and  to  his  possessions.  Why  had  he  been 
induced  to  come  to  Courtleroy,  and  subject 
himself  to  excitement,  which  always  inter- 
fered with  his  digestion  ?  Searle  was 
honest,  if  misguided,  he  was  sure  of  that. 
Yet  why  all  these  demonstrations  against 
him  ? 

Here  his  thoughts  were  stranded,  and 
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he  fell  into  a  maze  of  perplexity.  Strange 
to  say,  that  '  crossing  in  love '  of  which 
everyone  else  was  thinking  never  once 
occurred  to  him.  It  had  been  hammered 
out  of  his  brain  by  this  later  '  crossing/ 
just  as  '  one  nail  knocks  out  another/ 

While  he  was  thus  musing  and  biting 
his  nails,  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  near  him.  Indeed,  he  gradually 
fell  into  a  doze,  and,  being  hidden  by  the 
high  screen,  he  was  as  in  a  separate 
establishment.  Mimica,  Barber,  Jane,  the 
rough  young  housemaid,  and  even  Miss 
Heath  crept  stealthily  in  and  out,  laying 
the  big,  round  oaken  table.  As  to  Bar- 
ber, his  finger  was  continually  on  his  lips, 
with  a  ^  Hush  !  he  sleeps,'  and  Jane  was 
frightened  to  death  at  him.  How  they 
managed  to  bring  china,  glass,  and  plate 
forth  from  their  long  seclusion ;  to  wash, 
dust,  furbish  up  the  same ;  to  gather  spring 
flowers,  and  finally  to  arrange  all  on  table 
and  dumb  waiter,  none  of  them  could  tell. 
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But  when  it  was  accomplislied,  even  Bar- 
ber, contemplating  it  from  a  distance  with 
folded  arms,  declared  that  it  would  do. 
Mimica  had  been  at  work  ever  since  her 
return,  and  she,  during  her  desultory  life, 
having  studied  Courtleroy  within  and 
without,  knew  where  to  find  most  things. 

Barber,  with  a  solemn  grandeur  far 
exceeding  his  master's,  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  ^  waiting,'  since 

'  Mr.  Le  Roy  would  never  endure  that 
young  woman,'  he  said  to  Miss  Heath, 
pointing  to  Jane.  He  knew  Miss  Heath, 
and  confided  in  her  rather  than  in  Mimica. 
'  He  can't  bear  a  sound,  he  is  that  nervous 
and  particular,'  he  whispered. 

'I  remember,'  returned  Miss  Heath, 
who  was  far  more  nervous  than  he. 

Happily  Mimica  did  not  know  what 
nerves  meant,  and  overruled  Miss  Heath's 
request  to  absent  herself. 

*  I  would  rather  not  be  tete-a-tete  with 
him  this  first  day,  and,  as  we  begin,  so  we 
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must  go  OD,'  she  said,  with  slirewd  discrim- 
ination. 

'But  my  dress — and  yours,  Mimica?' 
suggested  Miss  Heath. 

'  1  had  forgotten  that.  'We  are  both 
neat,  and  must  apologize.  He  lives  alone 
and  cannot  know  much  about  it.' 

*  He  is  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  peers 
and  peeresses,'  put  in  the  magnificent 
Barber. 

*We  are  all  peers  here,  Barber,'  laughed 
Mimica,  for  this  conversation  took  place 
outside  the  hall. 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
when  all  was  ready.  The  room  looked 
delightfully  comfortable.  The  '  porter,'  as 
Stone  called  it,  was  drawn  across  door  and 
windows — a  bright  lamp  stood  on  the 
dumb  waiter,  and  candles  on  the  table — 
the  tea  and  coffee  services  looked  cheerful 
— and  Mimica  inwardly  prayed  that  Stone's 
assurance  that  the  '  chickens  were  done  to 
a  turn '  might  prove  true. 
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'  Dinner  is  served,  sir,'  said  Barber,  be- 
hind the  screen. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  started  up  with  an  exclama- 
tion, and  an  angry 

'I  am  not  dressed.' 

*  Neither  are  we,  uncle,'  said  Mimica, 
presenting  herself.  '  "We  did  not  like  to 
disturb  you,  and  we  thought  you  would 
kindly  excuse  our  high  tea  and  country 
ways.' 

There  was  a  natural  grace  and  dignity 
about  Mimica  irresistible  even  to  her  uncle. 
She  was  dressed  in  what  is  called  a 
peacock-blue  serge,  with  lace  collar  and 
ruffles,  and  had  a  bunch  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley  in  her  bodice.  She  was  never  seen 
without  flowers. 

*  Esthetic!'  murmured  her  uncle  ;  and 
Barber  knew  that  the  first  bridge  was 
passed. 

Miss  Heath  was  always  well  dressed, 
and  always  looked  a  lady,  so  Le  Roy's 
nerves   were    not    shattered    at    a    blow. 
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Mimica  at  the  tea-table,  and  the  others  on 
either  side,  precluded  formality.  Fortu- 
nately Barber  carved,  so  Le  E,oy  was  not 
scandalized,  or  Miss  Heath  paralyzed. 
Indeed,  Le  Eoy  was  so  vulgarly  hungry 
that  he  forgot  the  paucity  of  the  repast  in 
that  appetite  which  seemed  to  *  come  with 
eating  ;'  and,  to  Barber's  amazement,  he  de- 
clared he  had  not  eaten  such  chickens  for 
years.  He  even  drank  coffee  with  some 
enthusiasm,  and  behaved  himself  generally 
so  much  like  an  invited  guest  that 
Mimica  thought  she  might  like  him  in  time. 

There  was  not  much  said  during  the 
repast,  but,  when  it  was  over,  Mimica 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  alone,  adding 
that  his  room  was  ready. 

^  I  have  two  or  three  questions  that  I 
wish  to  ask  you,'  he  replied,  resuming  the 
cold,  formal  manner. 

Miss  Heath  rose  immediately,  and  with 
a  *  good-night,  Mr.  Le  E-oy,'  left  uncle  and 
niece  together. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


*  AN  OTJT-AND-OUT  VILLAIN.' 


*  Can  we  not  go  into  the  drawing-room  or 
library  ?'  asked  Mr.  Le  Roy  of  Mimica,  when 
Miss  Heath  had  left  them. 

'  There  is  no  fire,  and  the  rooms  are  not 
— not  exactly  ready,'  replied  Mimica. 

^  Will  you  come  with  me  into  them,  at 
least  ?'  he  returned. 

She  assented,  glad  to  get  the  inspection 
over  by  candle-light.  She  rang,  and  the 
bell  was  answered  by  Barber.  She  begged 
him  to  see  that  the  table  was  cleared,  while 
he  gravely  assured  his  master  that  his 
room  was  ready,  but  ^Not  what  he  was 
accustomed  to.' 
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Mimica  took  a  candle,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing-room.  Her  uncle  shiver- 
ed as  he  stood  inside  the  door,  and  glanced 
round.  It  was  in  nauch  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  Mimica  first  saw  it ;  for 
she  and  Miss  Heath  had  done  their  best 
to  have  occasional  fires  in  it,  and  to  keep 
it  arrano:ed  in  some  sort  of  state,  thouo-h 
they  had  never  occupied  it.  But  the  damp 
was  there  still,  and  walls  and  furniture 
were  affected  by  it. 

'  That  will  do,'  cried  Le  Roy,  hurrying 
back  to  the  hall. 

They  crossed  it  to  reach  the  large  dining- 
room,  which  looked  still  more  deplorable. 
There  was  mildew  on  the  faces  of  the  pic- 
tured Le  Roys  of  old  times,  and  even  the 
portraits  of  his  parents  were  suffering 
from  the  cruel  neglect  of  their  only  son. 
He  paused  before  them  and  frowned. 

'  I  have  often  tried  to  wash  them,  but  it 
will  not  come  off,'  remarked  Mimica,  apolo- 
getically. 
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A  flush  actually  mounted  to  bis  pale 
face.  Was  he  beginning  to  feel  shame,  or 
was  he  only  angry  that  others  had  neglect- 
ed what  he  had  ignored?  Again  he  shud- 
dered, and  no  wonder;  for  the  apartment 
felt  like  some  subterranean  catacomb ;  the 
portraits  being  the  buried  skeletons. 

'  Shall  we  leave  the  library  till  to- 
morrow ?'  asked  Mimica,  with  a  ring  of 
sympathy  in  her  voice. 

'No,  I  wish  to  see  it,'  he  replied, 
frigidly. 

This  was,  truly,  a  melancholy  place,  for 
damp  and  worms  had  taken  possession  of 
the  books,  and  not  all  Mimica's  endeavours 
could  eject  them. 

'  This  used  to  be  a  pleasant  room,'  he 
muttered,  thinking  of  the  luxurious  library 
he  had  left  behind  him.  'Young  Hope 
said  you  were  a  reader.' 

*  Yes,  I  read  and  air  the  books,  and  dry 
them  by  the  fire,  as  1  turn  over  the 
pages ',  but  Mr.  Leste  says  nothing  but  con- 
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stant  fires  here  will  avail/  replied  Mimica* 

'  Then  why  are  they  not  lighted  ?' 

'  You  must  ask  Searle.' 

*  Ask   Searle !    is   he   the    lord    of    the 
manor  ?' 

'  The  tenants  say  he  is.     But  shall  we 
go  back  to  the  hall?' 

Mimica  felt  a  sudden  pity  for  her  uncle. 
Something  had  affected  him,  for  there  was 
an  instantaneous  change  in  his  manner. 
He  gazed  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost.  It  was  merely 
a  memory  of  the  past,  and  his  lost  love 
seemed  to  stand  there  for  the  moment, 
fair  to  see,  as  he  had  seen  her  shortly 
before  the  intended  marriage.  Mimica 
returned  to  the  hall;  he  followed.  The 
indefatigable  Barber  had  made  up  a  splen- 
did fire,  replaced  various  books  on  the 
table,  and  drawn  two  chairs  at  convenient 
distances  from  the  hearth.  Here  the 
antlers,  old  armour,  escutcheons,  and  torn 
flags  of  generations  of  Le  Eoys  looked  as 
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they  used  to  do,  and  Mimica's  feminine  art 
bad  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  make 
the  large  room  habitable.  The  ghost  had 
vanished,  and  Le  Roy  sat  down  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  pointing  to  the  opposite 
chair  for  Mimica.  They  sat  awhile  in 
silence,  then  he  bade  her  tell  him  all  she 
knew  of  Searle. 

What  a  task  for  a  young  girl !  How 
could  she  execute  it  ?  She  began  by  en- 
forcing the  fact  that  everything  done  by 
the  bailiff  was  done  in  Le  Roy's  name,  and 
by  his  authority,  and  that  no  one  knew 
who  was  to  blame  when  people  cried  for 
redress  and  obtained  none. 

As  Mimica's  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  a  natural 
indisposition  to  accuse  Searle  vanished  as 
she  proceeded,  and  she  gave  the  history  of 
her  residence  at  Courtleroy  with  animation 
and  naivete.  She  began  at  the  beginning, 
and  Mr.  Le  Roy  grew  so  interested  that 
he   actually   leaned   forward   to   listen — a 
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position  some  people  declared  impossible 
to  him  on  account  of  his  stiff  back. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  Searle's 
shortcomings,  but  it  was  evident  to  Mimica 
that  they  were  his  own,  and  not  her 
uncle's.  His  occasional  exclamations  of 
annoyance  convinced  her  of  that.  The 
house  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself ; 
the  servants  had  been  ill-paid  ;  she  and 
Miss  Heath  had  been  grudgingly  supplied 
with  food  and  money,  the  poor  neglected, 
the  tenants  badgered  and  oppressed,  and 
all  for  some  end  besides  the  principal  one 
of  obtaining  funds  to  supply  her  uncle's 
lavish  expenditure. 

'  Of  course  I  required  money,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,'  he  volunteered. 

*  And  no  one  here  knew  what  Searle 
meant  by  curtailing  our  expenses,  and  so 
crippling  us  that  Miss  Heath  and  I  think 
of  seeking  situations.  It  was  better  during 
the  three  years  that  I  received  my  pen- 
fiion  from   government;   but   that   ceases 
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now  that  I   have  finished   my  education.' 

Mimica  had  naturally  a  satirical  turn, 
and  this  toucli  of  sarcasm  slipped  out  in 
spite  of  her  desire  to  keep  to  bare  narrative. 

'Pension?  Surely  that  was  paid  regu- 
larly to  Miss  Heath.' 

*Oaly  the  last  few  years.  I  was  told  to 
inquire  about  it,  and  Searle  informed  me 
that  it  had  not  been  claimed,  but  that  he 
would  see  into  it.     He  did  so.' 

'  This  must  be  investigated.  He  must 
give  an  account.  There  must  be  a  mistake.*^ 

Le  Roy  was  roused  into  something  like 
energy.  Here  was  a  clear  defalcation, 
since  the  pension,  at  least,  had  not  been 
sacrificed  to  his  demands  for  money.  But 
he  did  not  choose  to  allow  his  niece  to 
suppose  that  he  acknowledged  himself 
victimized,  or  his  trust  in  Searle  misplaced. 

*  Had  you  allowed  me  to  write  to  you,  I 
could  have  enligbtened  you  on  many  points/ 
continued  Mimica,  who,  in  her  zeal  for 
justice,  forgot  discretion. 
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'  Thank  you.  Letters  weary  me,'  re- 
plied her  uncle,  relapsing  into  his  usual 
manner.  ^  I  fear  I  am  keeping  you  up. 
What  time  do  you  breakfast?' 

*  Generally  at  eight ;  but  we  will  have  it 
when  you  like.' 

'You  breakfast  here?' 

*  No,  in  the  schoolroom  ;  but  I  will  order 
it  here.' 

*  Pray  do  not.  I  will  arrange  for  mine 
with  Barber.  I  am  not  an  early  riser,  and 
he  knows  my  ways.' 

This  was  a  relief  to  both  ;  yet  Mimica 
was  annoyed.  She  wished  to  be  a  comfort 
and  help  to  her  uncle,  and  felt  repulsed. 
However,  she  would  not  be  repressed  as 
well,  but  added,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat, 

*  I  wish  I  could  be  of  use  to  you,  uncle. 
I  think  I  could  if  you  would  let  me.  Good 
night.' 

She  had  a  low  and  somewhat  pathetic 
voice,  and  the  tone  and  words  touched  Le 
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Roj.  He  rose  also,  and  took  the  hand 
she  held  out  to  him.  Again  a  slight  flush 
tinged  his  cheek.  He  was  not  quite  so 
apathetic  as  he  seemed,  and  kinship  is 
kinship  after  all.  Besides,  she  was  so 
like  her  mother,  and  he  had  loved  his 
sister  once  upon  a  time,  before  the  blight 
of  that  great  disappointment  fell  on  his 
life.  He  secretly  admired  the  beauty, 
frankness,  and  truthfulness  of  the  girl 
who  stood  before  him,  her  liquid  eyes 
fixed  kindly  upon  him,  as  if  she  longed 
for  the  love  of  one  who  was  her  true  kith 
and  kin.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen 
so  sweet  and  fresh  a  country  girl,  yet  he 
felt,  cynic  as  he  was,  that  he  could  put  no 
positive  faith  in  her.  Had  he  not  loved 
just  such  another  specimen  of  humanity, 
and  had  she  not  deceived  him  ? 

'Good-night,  Mimica,'  he  said,  looking 
down  upon  the  graceful  head,  and  into 
those  eyes  upturned  to  his. 
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^  God  bless  you,  uncle,'  she  returned,  and 
hastened  from  the  room,  thankful  that  he 
had  called  her  by  her  name. 

*  God  bless  you !'  the  words  rang  in  his 
ears.  He  looked  after  her  astonished. 
Was  she  one  of  the  religious  enthusiasts  of 
the  age,  who  went  about  trying  to  convert 
their  elders  by  texts  and  tracts  ?  No,  she 
wore  neither  conventual  veil  nor  hallelujah 
bonnet.  No  one  had  bade  him  be  divinely 
blessed  since  his  mother  died ;  and  now,  a 
mere  child,  for  as  such  he  looked  upon  her, 
had  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  head  !  He 
hated  cant,  yet  this  seemed  real.  How- 
ever, he  would  not  believe  in  it,  but  took 
the  poker,  split  up  a  piece  of  coal  with  a 
vigour  quite  unusual  to  him,  and  rang  a 
violent  peal  for  his  major-domo. 

Meanwhile,  Mimica  went  upstairs  to  the 
room  she  had  vacated  for  him.  It  was 
impossible  sufficiently  to  air  and  heat  either 
of  the  state  apartments  so  as  to  make  it 
safe  for  sleeping,  and  she  remembered  her 
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fever  when  first  sbe  came  to  Courtlero}^, 
therefore  she  settled  to  share  Miss  Heath's 
bed  for  the  night.  The  morrow  must  take 
care  of  itself.  She  had  removed  all  trace 
of  feminine  occupation,  and  left  Barber  to 
make  his  arrangements.  She  met  him  in 
the  passage,  hastening  to  answer  his 
master's  summons. 

*Is  all  ready  ?'  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

^  As  ready  as  such  a  chamber  can  be 
made,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  much  aggrieved. 

She  thought  it  very  ready,  indeed,  with 
its  bright  fire,  unusual  show  of  candles, 
and  dressing-table  elaborately  arranged 
with  her  uncle's  ivory  and  silver-mounted 
accessories,  and  a  nosegay  of  spring 
flowers. 

'  Anyone  could  sleep  there !'  she  said  to 
Miss  Heath,  when  she  went  into  the  school- 
room. '  I  hope  he  will  not  think  my 
flowers  ridiculous.     He  seems  very  odd.' 

*  Very,'  schoed  Miss  Heath,  drily. 

'  Yet  I  think  I  shall  make  him  love   me,' 
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said   Mimica,   with   youthful   hopefulness. 

Miss  Heath  looked  inquiringly  surprised, 
but  made  no  response. 

*  He  called  me  Mimica  for  the  first  time.* 

^Eeally,  how  condescending  !' 

'Milly,  when  you  do  speak,  you  are 
always  satirical.  I  learnt  the  trick  from 
you.     Hush  !  here  he  comes.' 

The  door  was  ajar,  and  Mimica  placed 
herself  behind  it,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  her 
frame  trembling  with  fear. 

'  Why  have  they  put  me  here  ?'  reached 
her  from  her  uncle's  angry  voice.  '  I 
cannot  sleep  in  this  part  of  the  house.' 

'  The  other  chambers  are  not  aired,  sir. 
It  would  be  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth 
to  sleep  in  either  of  them.  One  shall  be 
ready  to-morrow,'  from  Barber,  in  a  pacifi- 
catory voice. 

'  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow,'  cried 
Le  Roy,  stamping  past  the  school-room 
with  the  tread  of  a  dragoon. 

In  another  moment  Mimica  heard  a  door 
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slammed  fiercely,  and  there  was  silence. 
She  did  not  hear  Barber  creep,  with 
mouse-like  tread,  down  the  passage  about 
half-an-hour  afterwards,  or  know  that  he 
preferred  slumbering  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  fire  in  the  hall,  to  trusting  his  precious 
life  to  such  dangers  as  might  await  it  in  a 
shake-down  prepared  by  Mrs.  Stone.  En- 
veloped in  rugs,  no  member  of  that  dis- 
turbed household  slept  so  peacefully  as 
he. 

*  I  always  sleep  well,  thanks  to  a  good 
conscience,'  he  said  to  the  housekeeper  the 
next  morning. 

*  Your  conscience  haven't  got  the  rheu- 
matics like  mine,  Mr.  Barber,'  she  replied, 
tartly. 

These  remarks  passed  while  Barber  was 
seeing  to  his  master's  breakfast,  laid  by 
him  in  the  one  reception-room,  i.e.^  the 
saloon  ;  and  Mrs.  Stone  was  superintend- 
ing Jane's  dusting.  Mimica  came  in  to 
see  how  matters  stood,  and  asked  Barber 
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at  what  hour  her  uncle  had  ordered  break- 
fast. He  replied,  'At  9.30  punctual,  and 
I  hope  the  broiled  chicken  and  the 
omelette  will  be  ready,  ma'am,'  he  added, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Stone,  who  hurried  off  to 
prepare  them. 

'  How  did  my  uncle  sleep,  Mr.  Barber  ?' 
asked  Mimica. 

'  When  I  took  him  his  hot  water,  ma'am, 
he  hadn't  slept  a  wink — so  he  said — but 
my  opinion  is  he  hadn't  slept  so  badly.  I 
always  know  by  his  voice.  He's  musical^ 
and,  as  you  know,  ma'am,  the  voice  is  an 
instrument  easily  put  out  of  tune,  and 
want  of  sleep  unstrings  it,  as  you  may  say. 
This  morning  Mr.  Le  Roy's  was  in  beau- 
tiful order.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  musician  my- 
self, and  sympathise.' 

Mimica  laughed  merrily,  telling  Barber 
that  her  instrument  must  be  always  in 
tune,  since  she  always  slept  well. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  remarked  that  your 
voice  resembles  Mr.  Le  Roy's,'  said  Bar- 
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ber,  going  in  search  of  the  broiled  chicken 
and  omelette. 

Mimica  heard  her  uncle's  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  and  disappeared  through  one 
door  while  he  entered  by  way  of  a  curtain 
hung  to  exclude  draughts  from  the  stair- 
oase.  The  hall  was  properly  only  a  sum- 
mer room,  but  circumstances,  as  we  know, 
had  adapted  it  for  all  seasons.  It  was  a 
bright,  but  cold,  March  day,  and  the  east 
winds  whistled  round  about  the  house,  and 
blew  fiercely  amongst  the  trees,  causing 
commotion  in  the  rookery,  where  the  birds 
were  beginning  to  build. 

*  How  I  hate  that  eternal  caw  P  muttered 
Le  S;0y,  as  he  stood  shivering  over  the 
fire.  '  Where  is  Miss  Marmont  ?'  he  added, 
as  Barber  came  in  with  his  savoury-smell- 
ing breakfast. 

Barber  said  that  she  had  just  been  there, 
and  had  inquired  for  him.  Le  Roy  seated 
himself,  muttering,  '  No  papers — no  let- 
ters,' and  began  to  eat  with  an  appetite. 
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^  His  native  air  is  doing  him  good/ 
thought  Barber,  as  he  stood  behind  his 
chair ;  his  thoughts  were  his  own,  and  he 
smiled  grimly  as  he  silently  congratulated 
himself  on  his  universal  talents.  'Foot- 
man, butler,  valet,  and  page-boy  all  in  one.' 

'  Barber,  has  Miss  Marmont  a  maid  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Le  E-oy,  breaking  in  on  his 
meditations. 

'  Well,  sir,  not  to  say  a  maid.  There's 
Mrs.  Stone  and  a  girl,  and  that  is  the 
female  establishment.' 

'  Ask  the  girl  to  tell  Miss  Marmont  I 
should  like  to  see  her.' 

Barber  disappeared,  and  Mimica  soon 
came  in,  looking  fresh  as  the  morning. 
Her  uncle  begged  her  to  excuse  his  send- 
ing for  her,  but  he  wished  to  make  two  or 
three  inquiries  on  the  subjects  they  had 
discussed  the  previous  evening.  His  man- 
ner was  irritable,  and  his  usually  composed 
face  showed  chagrin.  Scarcely  had  she 
assured  him  that  her  only  wish  was  to  aid 
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him  if  she  could,  when  a  horse  trotted  up 
to  the  hall  door. 

*  It  is  JVJr.  Sellon.  I  daresay  he  hasn't 
breakfasted  !'  she  exclaimed,  the  rider 
being  visible  through  the  windows. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  he  jumped  off 
the  horse  and  burst  in  upon  *  the  autocrat 
at  the  breakfast-table.' 

'  Searle  has  decamped  !'  he  cried.  '  I 
knew  he  would.' 

'  When  ? — how  ?'  asked  Le  Roy,  drop- 
ping the  fork  he  held. 

'  Give  me  time.  I  have  galloped  here 
like  mad.  It  is  Searle's  horse  ;  will  some- 
body see  to  him  ?' 

Mimica  was  already  holding  the  bridle, 
and  Barber  relieved  her  of  it,  saying,  half 
aloud, 

'And  now  I'm  groom.' 

*  We  shall  want  you,  Miss  Marmont,' 
said  SelloD,  sitting  down.  'May  I  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  ?  I  have  had  no  breakfast, 
and   have  already   ridden   to    Sir   Joshua 
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Carew's  to  get  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
Searle.  Your  good  parson,  Mr.  Leste,  told 
me  be  was  the  nearest  magistrate.' 

Mr.  Le  Koj's  face  turned  livid,  but 
Sellon  affected  not  to  perceive  it,  and 
Mimica  had  slipped  out  to  bid  Jane  bring 
in  the  things  necessary  for  the  lawyer's 
breakfast.  Happily  Le  Eoy  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  to  notice  the  somewhat  rough- 
looking  maiden  when  she  laid  them  nerv- 
ously on  the  table. 

'  Searle  and  I  were  at  the  accounts  till 
two  o'clock,'  said  Mr.  Sellou,  losing  no 
time  either  in  eating  or  speaking.  '  We 
had  dined  previously,  for  the  fellow  knows 
how  to  live.  I  had  a  capital  room  and  too 
comfortable  a  bed,  for  I  slept  till  eight 
o'clock.  When  I  got  downstairs  a  maid- 
servant accosted  me  in  some  consternatiou, 
saying  that  her  master  had  left  the  house, 
and  that  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  I 
understood.  His  horse  was  in  the  stable, 
saddled,   for  the  boy  told  me  his  master 
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had  ordered  him  to  have  it  ready  at  five 
o'clock.  But  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
took  himself  off  on  foot,  knowing  that  1 
have  not  lost  my  hearing,  and  that  hoofs 
make  a  noise.  So  I  mounted,  fell  in  with 
Mr.  Leste,  told  him  ;  rode  on  to  Monkton, 
saw  Sir  Joshua,  told  him ;  got  my  warrant, 
and  here  I  am.  Now  we  must  all  be  off  to 
Prestbury ;  here.  Sir  Joshua  says,  affairs 
are  in  an  awful  state.  He  thinks  Searle 
an  out-and-out  rogue.  He  will  set  the 
one  policeman  and  the  old  constable  after 
him,  and  offer  a  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension.' 

'  I  wish  to  have  no  dealings  with  Sir 
Joshua  Carew,'  interposed  Le  Roy,  loftily. 

'  Cannot  be  avoided.  How  are  we  to  get 
to  the  Summerlands  station  ?'  asked  Sellon 
of  Mimica. 

*  Shock  only  goes  at  a  foot's  pace.  Could 
not  Searle's  horse  be  harnessed  to  the 
pony-carriage  ?'  she  replied,  considering. 

'  A  capital  idea.     You  have  a  head  on 
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your  shoulders,  Miss  Marmont,'  said 
SelloD,  admiringlj.  '  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.     Will  you  manage  it  ?' 

Mimica  looked  inquiringly  at  her  uncle^ 
and  told  him  that  there  was  a  train  in 
about  forty  minutes,  and  no  other  till  the 
afternoon.  He  seemed  bewildered,  and 
could  only  say, 

'  Kindly  arrange  for  me.' 

She  did  so.  Grant  and  she  put  Searle's 
horse  to  the  shabby  old  pony-carriage, 
much  to  Shock's  disgust,  who  watched  the 
proceedings  from  his  stable,  and  whinnied. 
It  was  soon  ready,  and,  almost  before  Mr. 
Le  Roy  had  time  either  to  think  or  remon- 
strate, he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
old  coachmau,  in  the  old  machine,  as  he 
used  to  call  it,  on  the  way  to  the  new 
station,  with  Mimica  and  Sellon  behind 
him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


RUINED. 


Miss  Heath  and  Barber  had  their  hands 
full  on  that  eventful  morning.  A  few- 
hasty  words  from  Mimica  to  the  effect  that 
she  was  going  with  her  uncle  and  Mr. 
Sellon  to  Prestbury  was  all  the  household 
knew  of  so  wonderful  a  movement ;  and 
the  above-named  pair  drew  such  conclu- 
sions as  the  event  naturally  led  to.  But 
they  had  not  much  time  for  reflection. 
Courtleroy  was  besieged  by  tenants  and 
people  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Le  Roy.  Find- 
ing that  both  he  and  Miss  Marmont  were 
gone  to  Prestbury,  they  asked  for  Miss 
Heath,  and,  receiving  no  definite  informa- 
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tion  from  that  reticent  lady,  they  had  re- 
course to  Barber.  He,  as  his  master's 
mouthpiece,  inspired  hope ;  and  said  con- 
fidently that  Mr.  Le  Roy  would  assuredly 
return,  because  he  had  left  him.  Barber, 
behind. 

'He  cannot  do  without  me,'  he  said, 
which  was  strictly  true. 

The  news  of  Searle's  disappearance  had 
spread,  and  the  general  impression  was 
that  the  result  must  be  favourable  to 
Courtleroy.  even  if  he  had  half  ruined  its 
owner.  '  Matters  couldn't  be  worse,'  was 
the  dictum  of  tenants  and  cottaofers.  Manv 
of  these  had  trusted  their  small  savings  to 
Searle  in  promise  of  high  interest ;  others 
had  left  them  in  the  Prestbury  bank ;  all 
were  involved  in  the  failures  more  or  less, 
and  all  hated  the  man  in  whom,  neverthe- 
less, they  had  trusted.  But,  with  the 
return  of  their  lawful  landlord,  matters 
must  mend.  The  domestics  shared,  equal- 
ly, this   confidence,  and  Mrs.   Stone  was 
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heard  to  declare  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  dance  a  hornpipe,  in  spite  of  her 
rheumatism. 

Upheld  bv  the  wings  of  hope,  and  the 
absence  of  Searle,  she  engaged  a  friend  as 
help — lighted  fires  everywhere — prepared 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
pleasure  she  should  give  her  dear  Miss 
Marmont.  She  and  Gandj  were  quite 
excited  over  the  vegetables,  and  the  week's 
allowance  of  meat  was  sacrificed  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  day.  Even  Miss  Heath 
breathed  with  relief  when  she  heard  her 
heie  noire  had  vanished,  and  Mimica's  spring 
flowers  suffered  from  her  temporary 
exhiliration.  She  filled  many  vases  with 
them,  and  pondered  over  the  changes  that 
must  take  place.  Barber  was  very  confi- 
dential, and  said  he  hoped  this  sudden 
move  might  overcome  Le  Poy's  antipathy 
to  the  old  place. 

'  We  are  nobodies  in  London,  Miss 
Heath.     Here  we  are  kings,  as  our  name 
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implies,'  he  said,  using  the  royal  pronoun 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

He  assumed  the  major-domo,  and  gave 
his  orders  so  majestically  that  he  offended 
Stone;  nevertheless,  he  managed  to  pro- 
■cure  wine,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Farmer  Bezley,  and  to  have  two  of  the 
best  bed-rooms  made  habitable  for  his 
master  and  Mr.  Sellon.  There  had  not 
been  such  a  commotion  at  Courtleroy  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

'  What  will  be  the  result  ?'  mused  Miss 
Heath,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  school- 
roomj  tired  with  the  excitement.  ^  I  will 
put  away  this  picture,  in  case  he  should 
<3ome  here.' 

She  unhung  the  portrait  of  a  lady  from 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  wall,  and  laid  it 
aside  in  a  cupboard. 

*  Poor  Margaret !'  she  sighed,  '  how 
little  you  knew,' — then  she  suddenly  per- 
ceived the  square  of  bright  green  left,  by 
its  removal,  on  the  time-worn  paper,  and 
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essayed  to  cover  it  with  one  of  Mimica's 
sketches.  She  was  some  time  in  finding 
one  large  enough,  and  the  occupation 
diverted  her  thoughts.  After  all,  it  did 
not  cover  the  space  properly  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  sketch  had  usurped  a 
place. 

*  It  does  not  matter.  He  will  never 
come  here,'  she  muttered ;  then,  feeling 
singularly  restless,  she  went  downstairs. 

Dinner  was  laid  in  the  hall  for  four. 
Barber  had  essayed  the  dining-room,  but 
it  smelt  of  damp  and  must,  and  looked  so 
cheerless  that  he  gave  it  up.  Miss  Heath 
rubbed  her  hands  over  the  magnificent 
fire,  and  thought  what  a  pleasant  thing 
was  an  inhabited  house ;  hoping,  against 
her  own  interests  probably,  that  Mr.  Le 
Eoy  might  tenant  it  again.  After  all, 
society  was  best,  she  thought.  She  dress- 
ed herself  carefully  for  dinner,  remember- 
ing that  he  used  to  be  very  particular  as 
regarded  ladies'  adornments,  and  had  been 
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known  to  remark  in  the  old  time,  '  Milly 
Heath  is  always  becomingly  dressed/ 
They  had  all  called  her  Milly,  both  at 
Monkton  and  Oourtleroy.  But  she  had 
not  succeeded  in  making  Mimica  as  precise 
as  herself.  Still,  she  must  allow,  the  girl 
always  looked  well  with  an  ease  and  grace 
peculiar  to  her,  though  preferring  her  own 
taste  to  that  of  the  fashion-books  intro- 
duced by  their  one  village  mantua-maker. 
Miss  Heath  pondered  long  over  that  fire 
of  logs  and  coal.  Barber  came  in  and  out 
continually  to  replenish  it,  and  to  say  the 
dinner  would  be  spoilt.  The  housekeeper 
and  her  aide-de-cuisine  waxed  wrathful  over 
the  delayed  meal,  and  yet  the  expected 
friends  returned  not.  The  last  train  stop- 
ped at  Summerlands  at  half-past  eight,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  arrive  till  nine 
o'clock.  Despondency  and  disappointment 
took  possession  of  those  who  had  been 
working  so  hard  to  give  pleasure.  How 
often  it  happens  that  expectants  suffer  for 
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the  thoughtlessness  or  delays  of  the  ex- 
pected. However,  the  expressed  fears  that 
something  must  have  happened  were 
groundless,  for,  about  nine  o'clock,  the 
trot  of  Searle's  horse  was  heard,  and  Miss 
Heath,  in  her  thankfulness,  actually 
opened  the  door,  exclaiming,  '  I  am  so 
thankful.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy  was  the  first  to  dismount 
and  come  in. 

*  I  am  afraid  we  are  late,'  he  said,  with 
his  customary  manner,  glancing  at  the 
table. 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  fear  that  dinner  will  suffer,' 
replied  Barber,  who  appeared.  '  We  have 
prepared  chambers  for  you  and  Mr.  Sellon.' 

Le  Roy  signified  his  intention  of  going 
to  his,  and  Barber  had  the  satisfaction  of 
carrying  off  both  his  master  and  the  lawyer, 
leaving  the  two  ladies.  Mimica  looked 
very  pale,  but  hurried  to  her  room,  follow- 
ed by  Miss  Heath,  who  had  laid  out  a 
dinner-dress  for  her. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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*  Thank  you,  dear,  there  is  no  time  to 
change.  I  will  just  wash  my  hands  and 
smooth  my  hair/  said  Mimica.  '  I  never 
had  such  a  day  in  my  life.  I  fear  Searle 
has  quite  ruined  my  uncle,  though  he  will 
not  see  it.  Mr.  Sellon  told  me  almost  as 
much  on  our  way  home.  E,uin  for  him 
means  ruin  for  us.  But  I  am  not  afraid. 
I  never  felt  so  excited  and  self-reliant 
before.' 

She  hurried  Miss  Heath  back  to  the  hall, 
where  they  were  almost  immediately  joined 
by  Sellon.  He  glanced  from  Mimica  to 
Miss  Heath  inquiringly,  and  the  former 
said  she  knew  the  state  of  affairs. 

'  They  are  as  ominous  as  possible,'  said 
the  lawyer,  standing  between  the  two 
ladies  by  the  fireu  '  Unless  we  can  catch 
Searle,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle them.  Warrants  are  out,  and  I 
have  caused  advertisements  to  be  put  in 
all  the  papers ;  but  he  bas  been  mixed  up 
with  the  Units,  and  has  spent  his  employ- 
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ev's  money  to  keep  them  and  himself  afloat. 
They  have  been  hand-in-glove,  in  short, 
and  seem  all  to  have  decamped  together, 
except  the  banker,  who  has  stopped  pay- 
ment, but  may  recover  himself.  It  is  an 
awful  mess/ 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Le  Roy  stayed  the 
conversation,  and  they  immediately  sat 
down  to  dinner.  He  was  precisely  attired 
by  Barber,  and  his  manners  that  of  a  felt 
or  assumed  indifference.  Stately  and 
haughty,  he  maintained  a  sort  of  majestic 
composure,  and  took  the  place  of  host  as 
if  he  had  never  left  Courtleroy.  The 
dinner  had  been  so  managed  by  Stone  that 
it  was  less  spoilt  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  Barber  contrived  to  cover 
deficiencies.  But  a  prophetic  silence  reign- 
ed. Mr.  Sellon  made  an  attempt  at  con- 
versation, and  Miss  Heath  so  far  overcame 
her  reserve  as  to  reply  to  him,  but  uncle 
and  niece  scarcely  spoke.  Mimica  was 
trying   to   realise  what   the    word   '  ruin ' 
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meant,  which  had  slipped  from  Sellon  un- 
advisedly; while  Le  Eoj  was  beating  off 
the  thought  by  which  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed. 

The  courses,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  so  much  thought  and  anxiety,  came 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  wine  so  covertly 
procured  by  Barber  alone  remained  on 
the  table.  Dessert  there  was  none ;  but 
then  Le  Roy  rarely  touched  it,  as  his  valet 
knew.  The  ladies  moved  to  withdraw,  but 
Sellon  said,  looking  at  his  host,  that  he 
should  like  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  Miss 
Marmont. 

'  Will  you  kindly  remain  ?'  asked  her 
uncle,  politely,  and  she  stayed  behind, 
while  Miss  Heath  retired. 

Mr.  Sellon  went  into  the  affairs  at  once, 
and  strove  to  rivet  Mr.  Le  Roy's  attention 
to  them.  But  business  had  ever  been  his 
nightmare,  and  he  had  put  it  from  him  as 
he  would  that  nocturnal  enemy.  Mimica^ 
on   the  contrary,  had  a  head  for  it,  and 
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liked  it.  Mr.  Sellon  turned  to  her  for 
informatioD,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  she  had  acquired.  He  had  engaged 
a  lawyer  at  Prestbury  to  work  with  him 
in  elucidating  matters,  and  had  arranged 
to  remain  a  few  days  at  Courtleroy.  He 
had  made  Mr.  Le  Eoy  accompany  him  in 
his  voyage  of  discovery  that  day,  but  could 
not  fathom  his  mind.  The  fact  was  that 
the  transactions  since  he  had  come  into 
the  country,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
events,  had  nearly  upset  his  mind  alto- 
gether. He  was  literally  bewildered,  and 
his  one  idea  was  to  escape  again  to  London 
from  memories  of  the  past,  and  realities  of 
the  present. 

'  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  you 
temporary  steward,  Miss  Marmont.  Do 
you  understand  book-keeping?'  said  Sellon, 
half  laughing. 

*  A  little.  I  could  master  it  with  in- 
struction. I  should  like  to  be  my  uncle's 
steward,'   returned   Mimica,  gravely.      '  I 
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would  labour  day  and  night  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  people.  Besides,  I  want  defi- 
nite occupation.' 

Le  Roy  actually  looked  her  in  the  face. 
Their  eyes  had  never  met  so  directly 
before,  and  she  smiled  at  the  surprise 
visible  in  his. 

'  You  are  not  strong-minded,  I  hope  ?' 
he  said. 

*  I  think  I  am,  rather,'  she  replied, 
reflectively.  '  I  do  not  mean  that  I  could 
address  a  public  meeting,  or  do  many 
things  which  women  seem  called  to  achieve 
in  your  world,  uncle ;  but  I  would  be  any- 
thing to  help  the  poor  here  in  the  country/ 

'  Member  of  a  school-board  ?'  asked  Le 
Eoy,  sarcastically,  but  interested. 

'  I  am  not  clever  enough  ;  though  some 
of  our  local  members  are  very  dull.  But 
I  think  I  could  make  a  better  guardian 
than  some  of  the  farmers,  and  Mr.  Leste 
would  like  me  for  churchwarden.    I  should 
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be  delighted  to  serve  as  guardian  of  the 
poor  if  you  were  chairman,  uncle.' 

Mimica  looked  down  as  she  made  this 
little  speech,  but  there  was  an  amused 
smile  about  her  mouth. 

Sellon  longed  to  clap  her,  and  glanced 
at  Le  Roy  to  discover  what  effect  it  had 
made  upon  him.  It  was  simply  amaze- 
ment. His  niece  !  A  steward,  guardian 
of  the  poor,  churchwarden  !  what  next  ? 

*  How  have  you  learnt  these  principles, 
Miss  Marmont?'  he  asked,  coldly. 

*From  newspapers,  and  books,  and  an 
occasional  periodical.  Mr.  Leste,  and  the 
boys,  and  Barbara,  and  I  talk  about  them 
sometimes,  for  you  know  Miss  Heath  is 
not  naturally  strong-minded,  and  thinks 
them  quite  wicked.' 

She  could  not  help  looking  up  at  her 
uncle  as  she  made  this  allusion  to  Miss 
Heath,  and  he  could  not  help  laughing. 
She  had  never  seen  him  laugh  before,  and 
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was  surprised  at  the  change  in  his  face. 

'  You  will  do.  We  will  make  you 
steward  first,  and  guardian  afterwards/ 
said  Sellon.  '  What  of  the  chairmanship, 
Mr.  Le  'Roy  ?'  he  added,  more  cautiously. 

M  hope  to  be  in  Loudon  in  a  few 
days,'  replied  Le  Roy,  momentary  laughter 
changed  to  hauteur. 

*  Impossible ;  unless  you  wish  to  be 
present  at  the  sale  or  letting  of  your 
house,'  returned  Sellon,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
announcement.  ^  I  am  afraid  you  must 
give  up  one  establishment,  and  this  would 
require  a  fortune  expended  upon  it  to 
make  it  lettable.  The  town  house  would 
either  sell  or  let  at  once.  We  must  look 
things  in  the  face,  sir,  and  you  have  trust- 
ed your  affairs  to  Searle  until  he  has  nearly 
ruined  you.  This  much  I  discovered  from 
him  and  by  the  inquiries  made  to-day.  Of 
course  his  sudden  escape  confirms  our 
worst  fears.     There  is  little  doubt  of  his 
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having  embezzled  largely,  and  you  are  the 
principal  victim.' 

Mimica  looked  entreatingly  at  the  law- 
yer, but  the  time  had  come  to  be  explicit, 
and  he  lost  all  patience  at  Mr.  Le  Roy's 
pride  and  supineness.  Yet  he  little  knew 
the  fire  that  smouldered  beneath  all  the 
assumed  languor  and  indifference,  and  both 
be  and  Mimica  were  terrified  at  the  result 
of  his  words.  With  a  blow  on  the  table 
that  shattered  a  wine-glass,  and  an  excla- 
mation near  akin  to  an  oath,  he  cried : 

'  Give  up  London  !  Live  at  Courtleroy  ! 
What  next?  Have  you  come  here  to 
insult  me  ?  Have  all  these  stage  effects 
been  got  up  to  frighten  me  ?  You  have 
terrified  Searle  from  the  country,  who  was 
faithful  to  me,  and  now  you  propose  to 
kill  me.' 

He  rose  while  he  spoke,  and,  seemingly 
not  knowing  what  he  was  about,  rushed  to 
the  door  which  led  to  the  library,  and  left 
the  room. 
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Mimica  looked  at  Sellon  in  consternation^ 
but  he  soon  recovered  his  composure. 

'I  knew  it  must  come  to  this,'  he  said. 
'  He  must  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
absurd  neglect  and  wilfulness.  I  fear  you 
have  much  trouble  before  you,  Miss 
Marmont.' 

'  I  do  not  mind  that,  if  only  I  can  be  of 
use.     Do  you  think  I  may  follow  him  ?' 

^  Certainly,  if  you  have  the  courage  ;  but 
you  had  better  wait  a  few  minutes.' 

Those  minutes  seemed  hours.  Mimica 
stood  at  the  library  door  and  listened,  and 
at  last  fancied  she  heard  a  groan.  She 
took  up  a  candle  and  went  in.  Her  uncle 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as 
if  unable  to  move  for  the  dark.  The  sud- 
den light  startled  him,  and  when  he  saw 
Mimica  he  waved  her  from  him,  and  sank 
down  on  a  couch  which  was  at  his  back. 
She  went  to  him,  and,  fancying  him  insen- 
sible, was  about  to  summon  Mr.  Sellon. 

'  Stay  !     Don't   call   that  fellow.     Eing 
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for  Barber,  lie  knows,'  he  said,  with  some 
difficulty. 

The  library  bell  would  not  ring :  she 
returned  to  the  hall,  warned  Mr.  Sellon, 
and  begged  him  to  send  Barber  ;  then  she 
went  back  to  Le  Eoy.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  with  the  words,  ^  My  dear 
uncle,  you  are  ill,'  but  he  shrank  from  her. 

*  Yiper  !  you  deceived  me !  How  dare 
you  come  back  ?'  he  muttered ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  must  be  thinking  of  Lady 
Margaret. 

Barber  came. 

*  It  is  one  of  his  attacks.  A  glass  of 
wine  will  restore  him.  You  had  better 
come  to  your  room,  sir.  You  will  catch 
your  death  in  this  damp  place,'  he  said. 

Mimica  fetched  the  wine,  and  he  took  it 
from  her  hand,  which  she  thought  a  good 
sign.  He  recovered,  and,  with  a  shiver 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  her  veins  also, 
got  up,  and  was  himself  again. 

'  Good-night,  Mimica.     Thanks.     I  will 
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go  to  my  room.     To-morrow  I  should  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Leste  a  question  about  Searle.' 
He  extended   his  hand,   went  into   the 
hall,  followed  by  Barber,  nodded  to  Sellon, 
and  finally  retired  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ANOTHER  PROPOSAL. 


'  Perhaps  I  have  found  my  vocation,  Mr. 
Leste,'  said  Mimica,  the  followincj  morninaf. 
when  she  appeared  at  the  vicarage,  out  of 
breath  with  running. 

'  I  hope  you  have,  my  dear.  What  is 
it  ?'  asked  her  pastor. 

'  That  of  bailiff  to  my  uncle,  or,  to  speak 
more  genteelly,  steward.  He  wishes  to 
see  you  to  consult  you  about  my  prede- 
cessor.' 

'  Sit  down,  Mimica,  you  look  frightened 
to  death,  and  are  trying  to  make  grim 
jests,'  said  Barbara. 

'I  will,  I  will,  if  only  Mr.  Leste  will  go 
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at  once/  gasped  Mimica.  *  My  uncle  will 
not  believe  in  Searle's  dishonesty,  and  you 
will  tell  him  what  is  true  and  just,  without 
prejudicing  him  either  way,'  said  Mimica. 

•I  will  go  with  pleasure;  but  what  is 
expected  of  me  ?'  returned  Mr.  Leste. 

Mimica  recounted  the  adventures  of  the 
previous  day,  and  Mr.  Leste  saw  at  once 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  As  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  he  started  for  Court- 
leroy,  bidding  Mimica  follow  when  she  was 
rested. 

Barbara  and  she  were  good  friends  again, 
but  the  Carew  thorn  still  festered  in  the 
constant  breast  of  the  former.  Captain 
Carew  came  home  from  time  to  time,  and 
she  always  saw  him,  but  they  maintained  a 
polite  reserve  towards  one  another.  Mi- 
mica avoided  him,  and  neither  she  nor 
Barbara  could  discover  what  were  his  real 
sentiments.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
George  Hope  was  in  Captain  Carew's  regi- 
ment, and,  in  his  regular  letters  to  Mimica, 
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he  did  not  fail  to  mention  him.  Botli  were 
in  Africa  at  that  time,  and  the  heart  of 
Barbara  was  sore  for  her  life's  love,  while 
that  of  Mimica  trembled  for  her  devoted 
friend. 

*  How  is  your  mother,  dear?'  asked  Mi- 
mica,  for  Mrs.  Leste  was  in  failing  health. 

'  She  was  better  yesterday,  but  this 
morning  a  telegram  has  come  summoning 
Horace  to  join  his  ship.  It  is  ordered  off 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  scene  of  the 
war.     Everybody  is  there,  Mimica.' 

*  Everybody !'  echoed  Mimica,  with  a 
sigh.  '  Where  is  Horace  ?  When  does 
he  go  ?     I  must  bid  him  good-bye.' 

'He  is  with  mother.  He  leaves  to- 
morrow,' replied  Barbara,  with  a  searching 
look  at  Mimica.  '  You  will  find  them  in 
the  school-room.' 

Mimica  went  upstairs  to  the  apartment 
known  as  the  school-room,  but  converted 
now  into  a  sitting-room  for  the  invalid 
mother.     She  had  been  ill  over  two  years. 
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having  had,  the  doctors  said,  too  much 
wear  and  tear  for  her  delicate  frame. 
Still,  she  considered  herself  a  most  fortu- 
nate and  happy  woman,  for  were  not  all 
her  children  prosperous  and  obedient  ? 

Many  have  been  the  changes  amongst 
them  since  we  made  their  acquaintance 
about  a  dozen  years  ago.  Leila  and  Laura 
have  married  those  worthy  vicars  who 
came,  ready  armed  for  proposals,  to  the 
hop-pickers'  tea,  and  both  have  now  child- 
ren of  their  own.  Helena  and  Totty,  now 
grown  up,  supply  their  places  as  lady- 
helps.  Dick,  who  was  educated  at  the 
clergy-school,  thanks  to  Barbara's  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  is  now,  himself,  in 
orders,  and  has  a  curacy  in  a  neighbouring 
county.  Octavius  is  in  Mr.  Prettyman's 
office,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  rich  man  of 
the  family — so  says  his  worthy  employer. 
Barbara  we  have  just  seen,  and  Horace, 
the  eldest  son,  Mimica  finds  with  his 
mother. 
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'  Mimica !'  he  exclaimed,  coming  towards 
her,  a  flush  on  his  bronzed  and  honest 
face. 

*  Horace  !  must  you  go  away  ?'  she  cried, 
her  hand  in  his. 

They,  like  Captain  Carew  and  Barbara, 
had  always  been  friends,  and  Mrs.  Leste, 
with  womanly  and  motherly  instinct,  had 
woven  her  little  romance.  Was  it  to  be 
realiz.ed  ?     Let  us  conjecture. 

Mimica  only  remained  at  the  vicarage 
long  enough  to  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Leste 
on  her  health,  and  Horace's  speedy  de- 
parture. Anxiety  about  her  uncle  was 
apparent  in  her  face  and  manner,  and  no- 
body attempted  to  detain  her ;  but  Horace 
walked  back  to  Courtieroy  with  her. 

*  Perhaps  you  may  see  George  Hope, 
Horace,  in  that  awful  Africa,'  she  said. 

*  He  and  Carew  are  on  land,  I  shall  be 
on  sea ;  but  we  may  meet,  Mimica.  I  see 
this  morning  there  has  been  a  battle,  and 
he  has   already   distinguished    himself  by 
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rescuing  bis  colours  from  the  niggers. 
He  is  specially  mentioned.  You  may  be 
proud  of  your  'protege,  I  wish  you  cared  as 
much  for  me,  Mimica.' 

*  How  absurd  you  are,  Horace.  I  care 
for  you  both,  but  oh  !  I  am  glad  he  has 
done  bravel3^  I  feel  that  he  will  be  com- 
mander-in-chief some  day.' 

'And  I?  shall  I  not  be  admiral?  Dear 
Mimica,  I  am  already  lieutenant,  and,  if 
promotion  in  the  navy  were  not  so  slow,  I 
might  hope  for  a  berth  on  shore,  and  then 
1  might  tell  you  how  dearly  I  love  you.' 

Mimica  started,  and  a  flush  spread  over 
her  pale  face.  What  did  he  mean  ?  Was 
he  in  earnest  ?  She  quickened  her  pace  as 
if  to  avoid  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
for  were  not  the  Lestes  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 

'  Dear  Mimica,  do  not  hurry  so,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  We  may  not  meet  again  for  ever 
so  long — perhaps  never.  I  know  I  should 
not  say  what  has  been  in  my  heart   for 
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years,  but  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  we 
Lave  known  one  another.' 

'Yes,  Horace,  and  I  you/  replied  Mi- 
mica,  calmly  and  even  considerately.  '  I 
am  your  adopted  sister,  just  as  George 
Hope  is  Mr.  Prettyman's  adopted  son,  and 
my  adopted  brother.' 

'  But  I  cannot  look  on  you  as  a  sister, 
Mimica.  It  is  not  that  sort  of  love,'  said 
Horace,  ruefully. 

He  was  every  whit  a  sailor,  and  shy  and 
bold  by  turns.  He  had  a  frank,  honest 
face,  a  broad  and  somewhat  stocky  figure, 
the  kindest  and  tenderest  of  manner,  and 
eyes  beaming  with  good  nature.  Mimica 
would  not  have  wounded  his  feelings  for 
worlds.  But  she  had  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  lover ;  indeed,  her  thoughts  did 
not,  naturally,  turn  on  lovers. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Horace,' 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  '  You  have  your 
profession  to  follow,  and  I  think  I  have 
found  my  work.     Why  should  you  wish  to 
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change  our  mutual  relations  ?  Anything 
new  between  us  would  complicate  them. 
And  what  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?' 

'  You  are  so  matter-of-fact,  Mimica.  If 
I  could  only  be  assured  that  you  feel  for 
me  as  I  do  for  you  * 

*  I  love  you  sincerely,  Horace.  "What 
would  you  wish  more  ?' 

'  The — the — sort  of  love  a  man  wants,  if 
he  could  afford  to — to  marry.  That  is 
what  I  want  more.' 

'But  you  cannot  afford  to  marry,  Horace; 
and  you  know  I  am  penniless,  and  my 
uncle  is  said  to  be  ruined.  What  would 
be  the  use  of  our  saying  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous things  to  one  another,  and  losing  our 
characters  as  practical,  sensible  people? 
But  perhaps  you  understand  those  matters 
better  than  I  do.' 

'  Don't  be  satirical,  Mimica.  I  under- 
stand that  I  love  you  dearly :  I  have  said 
it,  and,  I  suppose,  there's  an  end  of  it. 
You  are  always  the  same  to  everybody,  and 
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don't  love  one  person  better  than  another.' 

*  Indeed  I  do,  Horace.  I  love  you  all 
better  than  anyone  else,  except,  perhaps, 
George  Hope,  whom  I  knew  first,  and  who 
is  an  orphan  like  myself.' 

'  That  is  only  natural,  Mimica.  He  is 
almost  a  boy.  You  and  I  are  man  and 
woman,  and  I,  at  least,  long  for  a  different 
kind  of  affection.  I  know  I  am  wrong  to 
have  said  this.  Forgive  me  ;  but  remem- 
ber that,  wherever  I  am,  I  am  always 
thinking  of  you.' 

'  Dear  Horace,  what  can  I  do  to  repay 
jou  for  such  love  ?' 

'  Write  to  me  sometimes,  think  of  me 
often ;  pray  for  me  always.' 

'  I  will ;  but  I  have  always  done  that. 
Give  me  something  more  difficult.' 

^  Keep  Montague  Carew  at  a  distance. 
Try  to  remember  that  Barbra  was  his  first 
love,  as  you  are  mine ;  only  I  could  never 
change.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  be  always  talking 
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to   me   about   him,   Horace.     Cannot  you 
see  that  it  troubles  Barbra  ?' 

*  It  is  good  for  her.  He  thinks  more  of 
you  than  her.  Come  round  by  your  gar- 
den, Mimica,  and  give  me  a  spring  nosegay 
as  a  last  remembraace.' 

They  went  through  the  small  side-gate 
to  the  shrubbery  which  led  to  the  garden. 
It  was,  as  old  Gandy  had  said,  trim  and 
beautiful.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  were 
welcoming  the  spring  with  joyous  carols 
overhead,  smaller  birds  were  hopping  about 
below,  for  Mimica  fed  them  all.  She 
gathered  a  bonny  bouquet  of  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  and  other  cultivated  flowers ;  then 
from  her  '  wild  corner,'  as  she  called  it,  she 
plucked  violets,  primroses,  and  forget-me- 
nots. 

'  No  need  of  those,  Mimica ;  I  shall  never 
forget  you,'  said  Horace,  tears  in  his  honest 
eyes. 

^Nor  I  you,  Horace;  but  I  love  the 
flower,'  she  replied.     *  It  is  a  pretty  posy. 
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What  will  you  do  with  it  T  she  added,  giv- 
ing him  her  flowers. 

'Keep  it  till  I  die.  God  bless  you, 
Mimica.  We  are  brother  and  sister  at 
least.  May  I  kiss  you  ?  We  may  never 
meet  again.' 

Before  she  could  reply,  he  had  pressed 
his  lips  on  her  forehead,  and  was  gone. 
She  sat  down  on  the  rustic  seat  he  had 
made  for  her,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears.     Was  it  love  ? 

When  her  agitation  calmed,  she  asked 
herself  this  question.  She  could  not  answer 
it.  Love  it  certainly  was,  but  she  knew 
not  if  it  were  the  passion  she  had  read  of, 
and  which  she  feared  Barbara  still  nourish- 
ed for  Montague ;  or  that  of  a  sister  for  a 
brother.  She  suddenly  found  herself  com- 
paring his  square  form  with  the  symmetri- 
cal figure  of  Captain  Carew,  and  wondered 
if  people  in  love  ever  thought  of  exteriors. 
She  had  seen  so  few  young  men  that  she 
may    be    excused   her  comparisons.      She 
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even  admired  Dick,  the  clergyman  brother, 
most  personally,  but  she  certainly  loved 
Horace  best.  But  What  had  she  to  do 
with  any  of  them  just  now,  when  she  was 
about  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
society  ?  when  she  hoped  to  repay  her 
uncle  for  his  scant  provision  for  her  bring- 
iag-up  ?  She  was  thankful  that  she  had 
given  Horace  no  ^  encouragement,'  as  she 
had  once  heard  Miss  Heath  express  it. 
Yet,  on  second  thoughts,  she  perceived 
that  she  had.  She  flushed  all  over,  as  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  actually 
said  she  loved  him,  and  that  he  had  even 
kissed  her.  After  all,  he  was  not  her 
brother,  and  she  was  a  thoughtful,  sensible 
woman — she  feared  he  might  misunder- 
stand her.  Yet  how  ?  for  she  really  loved 
him  ?  It  was  sadly  perplexing.  She  felt 
a  new  trammel  on  her  life,  since  she  would 
not,  for  worlds,  give  him  pain. 

^  It   cannot    be   undone   now!'    she   ex- 
claimed, rousing  herself  from  her  abstrac- 
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tion,   and   walking    slowly   to   the   house. 

There  she  was  soon  absorbed  in  other 
things.  Her  uncle  ^ad  been  inquiring  for 
her,  and  was  evidently  annoyed  at  her 
absence.  She  found  Mr.  Leste  still  with 
him,  Mr.  Sellon  having  started  for  Prest- 
bury.  At  his  request,  Mimica  remained 
with  him  and  Mr.  Leste. 

'You  have  been  crying — what  about?' 
asked  Le  Roy. 

'I  have  just  said  good-bye  to  Horace,' 
she  replied,  looking  at  Mr.  Leste,  and 
colouring  slightly. 

'  My  eldest  son.  He  joins  his  ship,  the 
Andromeda,  to-morrow.  Mimica  and  he 
have  been  playfellows  and  friends,'  apolo- 
gised Mr.  Leste. 

Le  Roy  bowed  stiffly,  then  told  Mimica 
that  Mr.  Leste  appeared  to  be  of  her  and 
Sellon's  opinion  regarding  Searle,  and  that, 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  parish, 
he  was  bound  to  believe  him. 

'Not  that  I  put  more  faith  in  priests 
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than  people,'  he  added.  'What  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?' 

'  Since  you  ask  me,  I  should  say,  remain 
here,  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  look  into 
your  own  affairs,'  answered  Mr.  Leste. 

Mimica  perceived  that  her  uncle  took 
this  advice  more  quietly  than  he  had  Sel- 
Ion's  the  previous  evening.  He  winced, 
and  the  nostril  worked,  but  he  had  self- 
command  enough  to  restrain  his  feelings 
before  Mr.  Leste. 

'  If  I  am  ruined,  I  may  as  well  be  ruined 
abroad  as  at  home,'  he  said. 

'You  may  retrieve  matters  here.  Your 
tenants  are  prepared  to  have  their  rents 
raised,  or  to  submit  to  almost  anything  if 
you  will  only  stop  amongst  them.' 

'  I  should  not  raise  their  rents.  Could 
not  Miss  Marmont  supply  my  place  ?' 

There  was  a  slight  annoyance  percep- 
tible in  this  question,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  she  had  usurped  his  dominion. 

'She  could  assist  you,  Mr.  Le  Roy;  but 
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no  one  could  supply  jour  place,  or  ever 
has  supplied  it.  Searle,  having  unlimited 
power,  was  tempted  to  do  what  he  could 
never  have  done  had  you  resided  here 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  year ;  and,  now 
that  he  has  disappeared,  there  is  literally 
no  one  but  yourself  to  fight  for  yourself.' 

'Except  me  ;  I  will  help  my  uncle,'  put 
in  Mimica,  quietly. 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  carriage  and  pair 
drove  up.  Le  Eoy  saw  and  heard  it,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  flight,  when  in  burst  Sir 
Joshua  Carew,  unannounced. 

'Welcome  home,  my  dear  fellow.  So 
glad  to  see  you.  Saw  you  through  the 
window,  so  didn't  give  you  time  to  run 
away.  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  look  as  if 
nearly  a  score  of  years  had  passed  since  we 
met.     Just  the  same — just  the  same  !' 

Sir  Joshua  seized  Le  Roy's  hand,  patted 
him  on  the  back,  and  showed  such  genuine 
pleasure  that  the  so-called  misanthrope 
was   taken    b}^   surprise.     He   had    not   a 
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word  to  say ;  but,  fortunately,  Sir  Josbua 
had  plenty. 

'  How  d  ye  do,  Leste  ?  Hovr  d'ye  do, 
Miss  Marmont  ?  Lady  Helena's  kind  re- 
gards. Quite  time  he  came  back,  isn't  it? 
Searle's  a  double-distilled  rogue,  Le  Roy, 
and  no  use  mincing  the  matter,  "^by. 
the  estate's  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and 
the  house  is  tumbling  about  Miss  Mar- 
mont's  ears,  and  the  funded  property — 
whevr  I  My  private  opinion  is,  you  may 
whistle  for  it/ 

'Will  vou  not  sit  down?'  asked  Le 
Roy,  his  manner  restrained,  his  voice 
impeded. 

'  Of  course  I  will.  The  old  hall  just  as 
it  used  to  be.  What  jolly  days  we  have 
passed  here,  Le  Roy !  "We'll  have  some 
more  yet.  Time  you  came  back,  for  the 
neighbourhood's  deserted,  isn't  it,  Leste  ? 
^Nobody  at  Summerlands,  though  there  is 
some  hope  of  Prettyman's  taking  it  again. 
Very  good  sort  of  man  ;   liberal   and   all 
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that  sort  of  thing.  But  a  sportsman,  lia  ! 
ha!  not  a  bit  of  it!  Don't  knovr  a  cock 
pheasant  from  a  hen.  Clever  young 
fellow  that  adopted  son  of  his.  Dis- 
tinguished himself  already,  and  is  sure 
to  be  promoted  if  those  confounded 
what-d'ye-call-'ems  don't  tar  and  feather 
him.  My  son  Monty  out  there  too,  and. 
yours  just  going  to  prowl  about,  Leste. 
Better  without  children.  Le  Roy.  and  bet- 
ter without  foreign  settlements  to  swallow 
'em  all  up.  TThat  ?  going,  Leste?  I've 
come  for  a  regular  gossip,  and  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  taken  round.* 

Mr.  Leste  rose,  Le  Eoy  looked  despair- 
inorlv  at  the  drive  and  saw  that  the  carriao^e 
had  disappeared,  and  Mimica  wondered 
what  Grant  would  do  with  horses  and 
coachman.  She  followed  Mr.  Leste  out. 
who  advised  her  to  leave  the  old  friends 
alone  together.  He  said  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  reconcile  her  uncle  :o  the  in- 
evitable, and  that  Sir   Joshua  would  ham- 
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mer  away  until  he  knocked  out  the  rusty 
old  nails  that  kept  up  the  ancient  ani- 
mosity, and  hang  the  flag  of  truce  in  its 
place. 

*  You  have  good  work  before  you,  my 
dear,  God  helping  you.  I  believe  you  may 
win  your  uncle  by  loving  patience,  and  by 
so  doing  you  may  be  a  blessing  to  us  all. 
Indeed,  you  have  been  one  already,'  he 
said. 

^  Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  set  me  such  a  good 
example,'  replied  Mimica.  *  I  will  do  my 
best,  but  my  uncle  is  not  like  you,  dear 
Mr.  Leste.' 

They  certainly  were  opposed  as  bright 
May  and  chill  November. 
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*  My  dear  fellow,  nobody  thinks  of  matri- 
monial and  love  disappointments  now-a- 
days,'  said  Sir  Joshua,  hammering  away 
just  as  Mr.  Leste  had  predicted.  '  I'm  sure 
you've  had  time  to  get  over  yours.  Bless 
my  soul !  if  Margaret  had  belonged  to  this 
generation  she'd  have  been  screaming  at 
amateur  concerts  and  penny  readings, 
while  you'd  have  been  fiddling  and  per- 
forming on  the  psaltery  or  sackbut  to 
crowded  audiences.  You  wouldn't  have 
had  time  to  be  miserable.  "  There's  safety 
in  numbers,  says  Eory  O'More,"  and    so 
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there  is.  Our  young  women  go  in  for 
cramminof,  and  nursing,  and  missioning, 
and  doctoring,  till  they  don't  care  a  jot 
for  the  men,  nor  the  men  for  them.  Just 
the  same  in  country  and  town.  Now, 
Lady  Helena  has  set  her  heart  upon  patch- 
ing up  old  garments  by  a  marriage  between 
our  son  and  your  niece — as  nice  a  girl  as 
I  know,  only  never  to  be  seen — but  I  tell 
her  'tis  all  nonsense,  for  love's  not  the 
fashion.  They'd  be  a  good-looking  couple, 
all  the  same,  and  would  join  our  properties 
as  well  as  themselves.  But,  my  good 
fellow,  there's  that  handsome  Barbara 
Leste  in  the  way.  I  can't  find  out  which 
Monty  inclines  to,  if  to  either ;  but  mum's 
the  word  with  Lady  Helena.  I  only  want 
Monty  to  marry  and  settle,  but  'tisn't  a 
marrying  age.  You  should  hear  Barbara 
sing.  You'd  fall  in  love  with  her  yourself, 
I  wager.  You'll  hear  her  at  church  next 
Sunday.' 

Sir  Joshua  paused  for  the  first  time. 
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'I  never  go  to  church,'  interposed  Le 
Roy,  stiffly. 

*  Never  go  to  church  !  Then  what's  to 
become  of  your  soul  ?' 

Sir  Joshua  suddeuly  collapsed.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Le  Roy  as  if  he  and  they 
had  been  caught  in  a  trap.  Le  Roy  look- 
ed down  upon  him,  cold  and  stormy-eyed, 
as  if  he  were  the  trapper.  The  one  sat 
high,  the  other  low. 

^  Never — go — to — church  ?'  repeated  Sir 
Joshua,  pausing  between  each  word. 

'  Never.' 

'  Not  go  to  church  ?  Are  you  a  dis- 
senter, or  will  Margaret  have  to  answer 
for  this  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  Then  God 
help  her.  Property  ruined,  tenants  in 
despair,  soul  lost,'  muttered  Sir  Joshua,  as 
if  to  himself. 

The  words  startled  his  companion. 

'  Is  she  alive  ?'  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

'  Nobody  knows ;  but  that  makes  no 
difference.     You  are  alive,  and  never  go 
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to  church !  Are  you  an  atheist,  or  an 
infidel,  or — or — an  agnostic,  as  I  hear 
they  call  the  brazen-faced  unbelievers  ?  A 
grand-sounding  name  indeed  !  Better  call 
them  "  miserable  sinners,"  as  our  church 
does.  I  never  thought  to  have  seen  the 
day  when  my  oldest  friend,  who  has  fished, 
and  hunted,  and  larked,  and  danced,  and 
gone  to  a  place  of  worship  every  Sunday 
once  at  least  with  me  for  the  best  part  of 
a  quarter-of-a-century,  should  look  me  in 
the  face  and  say  he  never  went  to  God's 
House.  Good-bye,  Le  Eoy.  I  can  t  shake 
hands  with  a  man  who  forgets  his  Maker/ 

They  both  rose  to  their  feet. 

*  Carew  !'  exclaimed  Le  Roy,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  so  addressed  him. 

His  voice  faltered  slightly,  and  his  com- 
pressed mouth  relaxed.  Sir  Joshua  looked 
at  him.  There  was  moisture  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worthy  baronet. 

'Perhaps  it  is  poor  Margaret's  fault, 
after  all,'  he  said,  *  and  you've  come  back 
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to  be  cured.  Leste  will  do  it  if  anybody 
can.  He's  comforted  my  soul  many  a 
time,  and  lie  hasn't  a  parishioner  who 
wouldn't  say  the  same ;  and,  as  to  those 
vagrants  of  hop-pickers  and  gipsies,  he's 
just  like  an  apostle  to  'em.  But  they  want 
a  strong  hand  all  the  same,  and,  as  I  say, 
a  magistrate  must  do  his  duty/ 

The  allusion  to  the  hop-pickers  and 
gipsies  turned  Sir  Joshua's  thoughts,  for 
the  moment,  from  the  graver  shortcomings 
of  his  old  friend,  and  he  sat  down  again. 

'You'll  have  work  enough  as  magis- 
trate when  you  settle  down,'  he  resumed. 
'What  with  the  vagrants  and  the  poachers, 
and  the  Searles,  one  has  enough  to  do. 
And  they  say  somebody  shot  at  Searle  at 
the  Overton  sale.  Lucky  you  came  in 
time  to  stop  that,  Le  Eoy.  It  was  das- 
tardly work.  But  you'll  have  to  show 
yourself,  and  do  a  lot  of  good,  if  you 
mean  to  prove  that  Searle  was  to  blame, 
and  not  you.     It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
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convince  people  t.bat  you  two  weren't  hand- 
in-glove.' 

Le  Roy's  features  stiffened  again. 

*I  and — my  bailiff!'  he  exclaimed. 

^  He  was  a  cunning,  clever  rogue,'  con- 
tinued the  baronet.  ^But,  you  see,  Le 
Eoy,  it  takes  two  to  ruin  an  absent  land- 
lord. You  must  have  given  consent  to  all 
these  distrainings,  and  mortgagings,  and 
money-lendings,  and  jobbings  with  Unit 
and  Co.,  and  reclusings  of  your  niece,  and 
stingy  housekeepings,  and  grindings  of  the 
poor ' 

'  Sir  Joshua  Carew !  This  is  my  house,' 
interrupted  Le  Roy,  with  a  voice  quite 
unlike  his  usually  measured  one,  and  a 
face  as  much  distorted  with  anger  as  even 
Sir  Joshua  could  have  wished.  He  was 
still  standing,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

^  Don't  be  too  sure  that  it  is  your  house,' 
returned  the  resolute  and  obtuse  Sir 
Joshua.  ^When  a  man  has  absented  him- 
self for  twenty  years,  I  believe  the  property 
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lapses  to  the  next  heir.  It  ought,  any- 
how. But  'tis  no  use  to  be  angry  with 
me.  I  am  the  only  friend  who  stands  up 
for  you,  for  I  know  you  wouldn't  do  a 
dirty  action,  and  tell  everybody  it  is  poor 
Margaret's  fault.  The  whole  county's  up 
in  arms ;  has  been  for  years,  and  I  can 
tell  you,  when  a  county's  up  in  arms,  they 
shoot  with  a  long  bow.  They  don't  care 
whether  they  hit  the  mark  or  not.  If  you 
want  to  recover  your  character,  you  must 
stop  here,  and — my  dear  fellow,  go  to 
church.  We  ain't  used  to  those  new- 
fangled heresies  down  here,  and,  as  I  tell 
my  son  Monty,  when  he  talks  about  'em  as 
if  he  understood  'em,  which  he  don't, 
"  Better  not  touch  pitch,  or  you'll  be 
defiled."  I  know  a  lot  about  your  estates, 
and  can  help  you  through  if  you  don't 
stand  on  your  high  horse  ;  for  I'm  getting 
too  old  and  stiff  to  mount  him  with  you. 
Nothing  like  living  amongst  your  people. 
Why,  Monkton's  worth  a  thousand  a  year 
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more  than  when  I  came  into  it ;  and  I 
never  had  a  hard  word  with  a  tenant  in 
my  life,  and  always  gave  back  ten  per  cent, 
of  their  rent  in  bad  years.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  Le  Roy  ?  Can't  afford  a  house 
in  town,  though.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  so  prosperous,'  said 
Le  Roy,  ironically. 

'  No  reason  that  you  shouldn't  be  pros- 
perous too,  if  you'll  forget  the  past  and 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  replied  Sir  Joshua, 
rubbing  his  hands.  ^  Come  over  to  dinner 
to-morrow,  and  we'll  talk  it  out.  Only 
Lady  Helena  and  myself.  Bring  Miss 
Marmont  and  Miss  Heath.  A  change  will 
do  them  good.  A  very  handsome,  clever 
girl  is  your  niece,  but  shy  ,  and  no  wonder, 
shut  up  as  she  is  with  Milly  Heath,  who 
would  make  a  Gorgon  shy.  I'll  tell  Lady 
Helena  you're  coming.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  could  not  possibly  accept 
your  invitation,'  said  Le  Roy,  coldly. 

*  Well,  another  day.  But,  before  I  leave,  I 
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must  tell  you  a  few  of  Searle's  delinquencies 
that  have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge/ 

Le  Eoy  felt  obliged  to  sit  down  and  to 
listen  to  a  repetition  of  some  facts  that  he 
had  heard  before,  and  to  some  that  had 
not  been  related  to  him.  For  a  thin- 
skinned,  proud,  reserved,  misanthropic  in- 
dividual, he  had,  certainly,  much  to  endure. 
Sir  Joshua,  for  one,  did  not  spare  him. 
He  had  come  primed  by  a  resolution  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  he  did  not  falter.  "When 
at  last  he  asked  for  his  carriage,  and  Bar- 
ber came  in  response  to  his  host's  summons, 
he  began  again. 

*  Barber  !  impossible !'  he  said.  *  Why 
you  look  as  young  as  your  master.  Scarce- 
ly a  day  older.  You  must  both  have  lived 
an  easy  life.' 

'  Yes,  sir.  There's  so  much  to  enter- 
tain and  amuse  in  town.  In  the  country 
we  vegetate,'  said  the  valet. 

Le  Eoy  longed  to  knight  him  on  the 
spot,  for  so  helpful  a  reply. 
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*  Vegetate!'  repeated  Sir  Joshua,  thought- 
fully, as  Barber  went  to  order  the  carriage. 
'Better  if  you  had  vegetated  more,  and 
entertained  yourselves  less.  Good-bye, 
Le  Roy,  I  shall  come  again  soon.  Make 
me  of  any  use  you  like,'  he  added,  rising 
and  holding^  out  his  hand. 

CD 

'  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  shake 
hands  with  me,'  replied  Le  Roy,  not  taking 
it. 

'  There  you  are,  at  your  old  tricks.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  church  and  state. 
I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  separate  them, 
even  if  you  neglect  your  duty  to  them. 
You  ought  to  be  in  Parliament,  though 
I'm  heartily  glad  you're  not ;  for  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  queen  and 
country  who  don't  go  to  a  place  of  worship 
to  pra}^  for  'em.  How  can  anybody,  who 
neglects  his  duty  to  his  God,  do  his  duty 
to  his  neighbour  ?  Here's  the  carriage. 
Shake  hands  for  old  times'  sake.' 

They  shook  hands,  and,  as  Le  Eoy  stood 
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in  the  centre  of  the  wide-opened  glass 
doors  to  see  his  old  friend  off,  every  sort 
of  feeling  was  struggling  for  the  mastery 
in  his  steel-guarded  breast.  Shall  the 
good  or  the  evil  conquer  ?  He  shut  the 
doors,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair  near 
the  fire.  He  had  not  perceived  that  Bar- 
ber was  in  the  room,  until  he  began  to 
replenish  the  said  fire. 

'  If  anyone  should  call  here  at  any  time, 
do  not  admit  them,'  he  said. 

*  No,  sir.  What  am  I  to  say  to  the 
tenants  ?  There  are  three  or  four  with 
Miss  Marmont  at  this  present  moment, 
asking  to  see  you,'  answered  Barber. 

*  Beg  Miss  Marmont  to  be  so  good  as 
to  come  here,'  returned  Le  Roy,  with  a 
gasp,  as  if  for  breath. 

Mimica  came  almost  immediately.  She 
was  distressed  at  her  uncle's  jaded  appear- 
ance. His  face  was  white,  and  had  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  while  his  hands  rested 
listlessly  on  his  knees. 
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*  What  do  these  people  want  now,  Mi- 
mica?'  he  asked. 

'  One  the  renewal  of  an  old  lease  ;  an- 
other time  to  pay  his  rent ;  a  third  a  re- 
duction of  rent ;  and  Farmer  Lang  the 
payment  of  money  lent  on  mortgage.  He 
is  afraid  that  Searle  has  misappropriated 
the  money.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  asked  Le  Eoy, 
hopelessly.  ^  I  really  cannot  see  them. 
Will  you  promise  them  all  and  everything. 
Mr.  Leste  says  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  them  and  their  needs.' 

'  May  I  say  that  you  will  inquire  into 
everything,  if  they  will  have  patience?^ 
asked  Mimica.  'I  have  told  them  that 
Mr.  Sellon  will  be  here  this  evening,  and 
will  see  into  their  affairs.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  promise  what  I  could  not  per- 
form ;  and  they  wish  to  see  you  personally. 
Your  presence  seems  to  inspire  them  with 
hope  :  they  have  been  so  long  depressed.' 

'  Say  anything  you  like,  provided  I  am 
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not  obliged  to  *'  interview  "  them,  as  those 
vulgar  Americans  express  it.' 

'  But — uncle — I  shall  be  only  Searle  re- 
produced if  I  take  your  work  upon  my 
shoulders.  They  have  had  such  lessons  of 
late,  that  they  will  believe  nothing  but 
your  word.  He  has  got  all  their  savings 
out  of  them,  and  .  .  .' 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  leave  me,  and 
promise  them  anything  you  like.  Say 
they  shall  not  lose  a  sou  through  me — say 
I  will  turn  bankrupt,  and  they  shall  each 
have  so  much  in  the  pound — say  that  I  am 
going  abroad  to  retrench,  and  leave  you  in 
my  place — say ' 

*  Anything  but  that,  uncle.  I  will  work 
with  you  here,  but  not  for  you  if  you  are 
absent.' 

Le  Roy's  eyes,  which  had  been  cast 
down,  looked  up  suddenly  at  Mimica.  He, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  obedience^ 
and  suffered  no  interruption  when  he 
spoke,  saw  before  him  a  young  girl,  reso- 
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lute  as  himself.  And  what  a  face  and 
figure  she  had  !  Despite  his  early  disap- 
pointment and  subsequent  misanthropy, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  misogynist,  and 
was  not  indifferent  to  personal  beauty. 
Mimica  had  more  than  beauty,  she  had 
the  indescribable  charm  of  varying  expres- 
sion—now grave,  now  gay,  now  deter- 
mined, now  submissive.  She  was  person- 
ally like  him  in  all  but  this.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  almost  saw  himself  in  the  clear- 
cut  features,  working  nostril,  and  resolved 
mouth ;  but  he  had  not  those  liquid  eyes 
^nd  tell-tale  dimples  that  drew  all  hearts 
towards  his  niece.  She  had  approached 
him  as  she  spoke,  and  stood  near  his  chair, 
so  that  he  seemed  almost  to  see  her  pro- 
perly for  the  first  time.  She  did  not  wait 
for  him  to  speak,  but  with  a  voice  full  of 
pathos,  and  eyes  full  of  tears,  poured  out 
her  commentary  on  his  words,  even  while 
his  cold  glance  chilled  them. 

^  If  you  will  stop  here  to  prove  to  them 
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that  they  shall  not  be  losers  if  they  will 
wait,  you  need  nofc  be  bankrupt  for  them. 
The  farmers  are  so  generous,  the  poor  are 
so  patient,  that  kind  words  and  hope  help 
them  to  bear  bad  crops  and  poverty  with- 
out much  complaint.  Oh,  uncle  !  if  only 
you  could  know  how  affectionate  they  are, 
and  how  they  would  love  you,  and  cling 
to  you,  and  stand  by  you,  you  would 
never  go  away  from  Courtleroy.  There  is 
not  one  of  Mr.  Leste's  parishioners  who 
would  not  almost  die  for  him,  and  he  is 
so  poor  that  he  can  give  them  nothing 
but  kind  words,  and  good  advice,  and 
comfort  in  sickness,  and  good  for  their 
souls ' 

'  Have  you  and  Sir  Joshua  Carew  been 
agreeing  to  harass  me  with  that  spiritual 
jargon  about  souls  ?'  interrupted  Le  Roy, 
almost  fiercely. 

'  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  months,' 
replied  Mimica,  startled  by  his  manner; 
'  but  he  is  the  last  person  whom  I  should 
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have  thought  likely  to  discourse  on  such  a 
subject/ 

She  smiled,  and  her  uncle's  face  slightly 
relaxed. 

*  You  appear  to  study  character/  he  said. 
^  I  have   not  much   opportunity,  but  it 

interests  me  to  think  how  different  people 
are,  and  yet  how  much  alike  in  the  main/ 
she  replied. 

*  What  opinion  have  you  formed  of 
mine?'  he  asked,  with  his  impalpable 
manner. 

'  I  will  tell  you  when  I  know  you  better, 
after  you  have  visited  all  your  people,  and 
set  us  our  tasks  here  in  the  house,  and 
told  me  exactly  what  to  say  to  the  tenants 
who  are  now  waiting  for  you.' 

Le  Roy  sighed  heavily,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  had  softened.  Mimica's 
slightly  bantering  tone  had  done  what 
argument  could  not. 

'  Tell  them  that  I  cannot  see  them  to- 
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day,  but  that  1  will  visit  them  with  you 
before  I  leave  Courtleroy/  he  said. 

'  And  I  will  add  that  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  very  good  character,  or  you  would  not 
have  been  kind  enough  to  promise  this,' 
she  returned,  her  face  lighting  up  with 
sudden  joy. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  hastily  to 
give  his  message,  and,  strange  to  say, 
wondered  if  she  always  wore  that  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  with  its  strip  of  black 
velvet :  that  greenish  gown  and  black  cloth 
jacket.  He  wondered,  also,  if  other  girls 
would  look  so  graceful  and  well-dressed  in 
such  simple  attire.  He  was  actually  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  his  niece ; 
and  all  of  a  sudden  Sir  Joshua  s  hint  con- 
cerniog  his  son  occurred  to  him. 

*  Lady  Helena  scheming  still,'  he  almost 
said  aloud.  '  Not  tired  of  wrecking  lives. 
I  should  like  to  circumvent  her.' 

He  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  ended  iu 
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sleep  ;  for  he  was  literally  worn  out,  mind 
and  body,  by  the  rapid  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  days.  When  Mimica  returned 
with  messages  from  the  tenants,  she  found 
him  thus. 

'  Dare  I  ?  He  is  my  mother's  brother  ?' 
she  thought,  as  she  leaned  over  his  chair. 

She  pressed  a  light  kiss  on  his  forehead 
and  drew  back  affrighted,  for  his  lips 
moved,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  awaken 
him. 

'  Margaret !'  he  murmured,  and  a  smile 
so  tender  touched  his  mouth  that  Mimica 
was  astonished. 

^  Is  this  what  it  is  to  love  ?'  she  thought. 
'  Poor  Horace  !  I  do  not  dream  of  you, 
or  think  of  you  thus,  and  yet  I  am  truly 
attached  to  you.  1  wish  you  had  not  said 
those  words  to  me.' 
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Me.  Sellon  brought  no  good  news  from 
Prestbury  to  Courtleroy.  Searle  could  not 
be  found.  Neither  police  nor  advertise- 
ment reached  him,  and  private  inquiry  was 
not  more  successful.  The  affairs  of  the 
Units  were  in  such  confusion  that  it  must 
take  weeks  or  even  months  to  disentangle 
them,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  Searle  was 
one  with  them,  and  the  probability  was  that 
he  had  done  his  best  to  feather  their  nests 
from  that  of  his  employer,  no  certain 
information  was,  as  yet,  obtained. 

The    bank   had  stopped   payment — the 
lawyers  had  failed,  what  more  was  needed? 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Sellon  grew  iDterested  as  the  plot  thicken- 
ed, and  promised  to  undertake  the  business 
himself  if  Le  Roy  would  promise  to  remain 
at  the  Court.  He  would  return  to  Lon- 
don on  the  morrow  to  make  arrangements 
with  his  partner,  and  be  back  again  the 
following  day. 

'  I  will  throw  it  all  up  if  you  stir  from 
here,'  he  said,  decidedly,  and  Le  Roy  had 
no  alternative  but  to  submit. 

*  How  long  will  it  take  to  wind  up  the 
Units'  affairs  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Impossible  to  say,  and  yours  are  as 
complicated  as  theirs,  only  Searle  has 
simply  ruined  you  and  some  of  your  de- 
pendants, whereas  they  have  ruined  the 
county,'  was  the  reply. 

Le  Roy  got  no  comfort  anywhere.  Was 
it  possible,  he  asked  himself,  that  one  man 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mis- 
chief ?  He  meant  his  bailiff,  not  himself  ; 
for  how  was  he  to  blame?  The  property 
was  his  own,  and,  if  he  chose  to  manage  it 
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through  another  man,  that  was  his  affair. 
It  was  not  his  fault  if  that  man  turned 
out  a  scoundrel.  "With  sophistries  such 
as  these,  he  sought  to  quiet  his  own  con- 
science, and  it  was  only  when  his  personal 
comfort  was  affected,  that  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  shortcomings.  The 
contrast  of  Courtleroj  with  his  luxurious 
town  mansion,  gave  that  same  conscience 
an  occasional  twinge,  and  a  foreboding  of 
rheumatic  pains  from  the  dampness  of  the 
house,  caused  him  intense  anxiety.  Xever, 
since  the  old  days,  had  such  loads  of  coal 
and  firewood  appeared  in  the  yard,  and 
never  bad  such  fires  burnt  in  every  room 
of  the  mouldying  house.  It  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  a  master. 

He  consulted  with  his  factotum,  Barber, 
on  the  advisability  of  papering  and  paint- 
ing at  once,  with  a  view  to  his  immediate 
comfort ;  but  that  far-seeing  manager, 
who  loved  the  country  as  little  as  his  mas- 
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ter.  counselled  delay  until  Mr.  Sellon  had 
inTeatigated  matters. 

*You  see,  sir,  you  would  not  like  the 
smell  of  paint  and  plaister ;  it  would  affect 
you,'  he  argued.  '  Besides,  it  would  take 
a  lon^  tiTue  to  rejuvenate  the  placet  and 
before  i:  ^as  finished  you  would  return  to 
town.  If  I  mi^^it  o^er  an  opinion,  you 
—  :i.:   £::  ■    :'ii  "r"   wfn^  quite  dry.  and 

T  -  '  T  5  ?.  T  i_ :  5 :  anxious  to  accommo- 
date you.' 

'You  know  I   lire   :_t  ^t^:    ~  iag/  he 


'Yes,  sir.  Bat,  in  case  of  the  damp 
hmfdncr  on  rheumatic  fever,  it  miorht  be 
awkward.  Mrs.  .S::-f  :-::rzis  zie  that 
Ifiss  Marmont  was  ?:  . :  -g  time  recovering 
from  hers  when  sze  nrst  came  here.' 

'Had  she  rheumatic  fever?' 

A  twinge  in  that  paralyzed  conscience 
made  him  start. 

'Yes,  sir;  but  when  she  and  Miss  Heath 
took  to  ^le  ^r5t  wiig  t'lej  --ve  all  right. 
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There  are  s::'/-  :~o  chambers  that  might 
be  arranged,  and  that  do  not  5u:Ser  from 
the  damp/ 

•  Have     them     prepared     immediately. 

Eheumatic  fever!  It  might  keep  me  here 
for  months.' 

'Just  so,  sir:  an::  :_r  :^:;L::;er  you 
sleep  in  vras  :Le  r_e  !Miss  Marmont  had 
when  the  fever  :  :^  ler.  It  is  a  mercy 
that  no  :.-  cZr::5  1.'  rrn  the  result.  I 
L.-.-:  from  Airs.  AIu-  - :  Mr.  Larkins 
this  morning,  sir.' 

Barber  approached  this  li::z':  ^;.'.'fc: 
on  tiptoe,  for  these  "  rie  :'_e  ::"_  house- 
keeper and  butler. 

'Yes;  "h:,:  f:  :hf-v  -.\nt  r' 

'Money,  sir.  The  general  aUowance 
has  come  to  an  end." 

'  Ash  Searle — I  me:.::.  Miss  Marmont, 
or  Mr.  Seilon,  or — :n  short,  z::.-i:_-r  it 
yourself.' 

•  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  sir :  for, 
you  see,  Mr.  Searle  can't  be  found,  and  the 
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bank  has  stopped  payment,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  says  they  are  in  arrears  in  the  house, 
and  as  to  Miss  Marmont  .  .  / 

'For  heaven's  sake  stop  your  imperti- 
nent gabble/  cried  Le  Roy,  and  his 
words  electrified  poor  Barber,  who  was 
not  used  to  hear  his  choice  phrases  so 
calumniated. 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  he  replied,  loftily.  *I 
will  see  that  the  chambers  in  the  west  wing 
are  prepared.' 

'Do.' 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  hall, 
when  Sellon  was  in  London.  Never  had 
Barber  been  insulted  before  in  all  his  ser- 
vice ;  ne\^er  had  Le  E,oy  been  known  to 
forget  himself,  or  to  hurl  a  word  of  two 
letters  after  his  valet,  as  if  it  were  a  stone 
out  of  a  sling.  He  was  mortally  offended^ 
and  inwardly  resolved  to  give  notice  at 
once.  On  his  way  to  the  west  wing  Barber 
met  Mimica. 

'  I  think  Mr.  Le  Eoy  is  going  mad,  Miss 
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Marmont,'  he  said,  assuming  a  dignity 
beyond  his  custom. 

Mimica  took  him  into  the  school-room, 
and  drew  from  him  what  had  passed.  Miss 
Heath  was  present. 

'  It  will  bring  him  to  his  senses,'  said 
that  observant  lady. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?'  asked  the 
oifended  valet. 

'  You  remember  that  Mrs.  Le  Roy  always 
said  a  burst  of  temper  cleared  the  air  ?'  she 
replied. 

*  Besides,  he  is  attacked  at  all  points,' 
put  in  Mimica.  '  It  is  enough  to  drive 
anyone  out  of  his  senses.  Have  patience 
with  him,  Mr.  Barber.  What  could  he  do 
without  you  ?  What  should  we  all  do  with- 
out you  ?' 

*  I  am  glad  you  perceive  that  I  am  of 
some  slight  service,  ma'am.  At  your  re- 
quest I  will  remain,  for  the  present  at 
least,'  said  the  mollified  major-domo. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  consult  about 
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file  chaDge  of  tix>ms.  Miniica  at  once 
decided  to  yacste  her?,  and  to  occapj  a 
dressm^-room  bel.zr'zr  to  Miss  Heath. 
Barb^  was  to  hire  a  neiglibonriDg' 
apartm^it. 

•  He  slept  well  in  jour  chamber  tLe  Irsz 
z.:z'i-..  ]!:-?  ^iannont;  he  has  certainl j had 
:    ^    _  ^  /  S3^A  the  valet.     *  Perhaps 

::  T  ;  -  1  t  _  .  y  :  .'.zd  upon  to  come  in 
L  -  T  _  r  night  be  attracted  to  the  piano  ; 
:- :i  i  11 :  \  panacea  for  every  ill.' 

Mim:  _      :.  bat  hindered  her  merri- 

-  :  _  T  i_  ig  personal  bj  striking  a 
:  i  1  -r  instrument  which  made 
Z  ::    his   hands   and   shrng   his 

7  lotof  it  all  waa^  however,  that  Mr. 

Le  Eo  :/::  :o  his  niece's  room  without 
comment  or  inquiry,  and  that  Barber 
waited  n  in  majestic  silence. 

The  :  of  money  was  not  resumed 

until  S  ^  v::~:iTi  to  Courtleroy  after 
an  ?/:^7i:-  ::    c-al  days.     He  bad  been 
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detained  in  London,  and  had  also  spent  a 
night  at  Prestburj.  and  the  news  he 
brought  vras  a-ivrhing  but  consolatory. 
He  found  Le  Hzj  strangely  irritable.  He 
had  been  ::  -:::2ed  to  his  reserve,  but, 
likeBarbr..  :^  stonished  at  Lis  temper. 
He  icl:  iz:\[-i^'.  ::  -r:-.  -  :L  ::-=  Heath 
that  it  was  a  h  ;:  :.  ^  ri  ^^  ~":  _  le 
heard  from  Mimica  :  i  :  L  t  :  _ :  f  Lad 
promised  to  go  with  hfr  ::  :  ::  :_:  mal- 
conten:?.  he  u:rf^  :  :::  he:  ::  r^il  on 
hi^:  ::  _::  :.:  :-:v  :  ':  ::  she  z-ijz'.  ::  excite 
him.  h:.-:::,  "h:ie^sf^  his  ^;. '.  "t^  ;;::-:s::-3- 
tion  in  the  libra : ; ,  :  his  s  e  i  s  i :  i " . .:  e  s 5  in 
his  :  f-.  -hr  :::i  Mr.  Sellon  of  the 
gs_  L   i  v::.dj  money,  and  he  said 

tha:  vras  :.  :hhi:.h:-r  -rh':h  --.is:  ':e   5f::'e' 


-•as  a   iir^coiny  aiier- 


nooij,  for  the  hi;  :i.  ^v:!:ds  had  gone  off 
with  the  suiishiLiC  ;o  :^o  east,  and  westeriy 
breezes  had  brought  the  rain  to  Courtleroy. 
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Mimica  assured  her  uncle  that  the  change 
would  bring  up  the  spring  flowers  and 
further  vegetation  generally  :  to  say  nothing 
of  giving  ease  to  the  aged,  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  He  disliked  all  allusion  to 
age  and  rheumatism,  and  she  feared  she 
had  made  an  unfortunate  speech ;  never- 
theless, he  requested  her  to  remain  when 
Sellon  joined  them,  primed  for  a  disagree- 
able encounter.  The  trio  were  seated 
round  the  table,  with  heaps  of  documents, 
brought  by  the  lawyer,  in  their  midst.  Le 
Eoy  looked  bored,  Sellon  brisk,  Mimica 
attentive.  Sellon  said  that  he  must  begin 
at  the  beginning ;  which  was  lack  of  funds. 
Every  available  penny  had  been  spent. 
Le  Roy,  remembering  Barber's  announce- 
ments, awoke  at  once. 

*  I  have  been  to  Prince's  Gate,'  said  the 
lawyer,  'and  drew  from  your  butler  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  tradesmen  were 
expecting  their  weekly  and  other  payments, 
but  that  no  one  but  your  valet,  Barber,. 
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knew  anything  about  them.  I  then  went 
to  Spenders,  the  London  bankers,  and 
found  your  account  overdrawn,  and  they 
in  a  pretty  fix  at  Units'  stoppage  of  pay- 
ment. I  knew  ah'eady  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  money  either  here  or  at  Prest- 
bury,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
only  chance  of  obtaining  it — and  it  must 
be  had — is  by  either  selling  or  letting  your 
town  house.  One  of  my  clients,  Lord 
Mardofen,  who,  unlike  the  general  run  of 
the  nobility,  is  rich  as  Croesus,  would  take 
it  at  once  for  the  season  and  give  us 
our  own  terms,  paying  part  in  advance. 
He  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  appoint- 
ments and  ornamentation  of  the  house — 
as  who  has  not?  and  might  be  inclined  to 
purchase  if  necessary ;  but,  pro  tern.,  a 
few  thousands  would  suffice  to  pay  off 
servants  and  meet  present  liabilities.' 

Thus  far  Mr.  Sellon  had  hurried  through 
his  disagreeable  task  without  looking  at 
Le  Roy,  making  believe  to  arrange  a  num- 
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ber  of  bills  which  lay  before  him,  but  he 
now  paused  and  glanced  up,  just  to  see 
the  effect  produced  by  his  proposal. 
3Iimica  had  been  watching  it  all  the  time. 
Both  were  surprised  at  the  apparent  non- 
chalance of  Le  Eo/s  manner,  and  the 
curtness  of  his  words. 

'  Manage  it  as  you  will,  Sellon,  ouly 
don't  bore  me,'  he  said. 

'  You  won't  make  a  second  Searle  of  me,' 
returned  Sellon,  drily.  'Unless  you  go 
through  all  the  affairs,  and  take  Courtleroy 
in  hand  yourself,  I  throw  them  up.' 

'  My  niece,  Miss  Marmont,  knows  all 
about  them,  and  will  undertake  them  with 
you,'  said  Le  Roy,  coldly.  'If  my  town 
house  is  let,  I  go  abroad.' 

•  Then  you  must  find  another  lawyer, 
Mr.  Le  Rov.  If  I  undertake  the  affairs, 
you  must  remain  here  and  economise  as 
best  you  may.  Miss  Marmont  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  your  right  hand,  but  all  our  hands 
and  heads  too  will  be  needed  to  remedy  the 
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oppression,  neglect,  and  swindling  of  the 
past  twenty  years.' 

'  Mr.  Sellon  !  jou  forget  !* 

'  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  merely  speak  plainly. 
You  trusted  Searle ;  he  has  ruined  you. 
You  trusted  Barber ;  he  is  as  honest  as  he 
is  consequential,  only  unequal  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  great  London  establishment. 
Now  you  would  trust  me,  and  I  decline  to 
be  trusted,  unless  you  overlook  me.  If 
Miss  Marmont  is  wise,  she  will  follow  my 
example.' 

*I  would  do  my  best  to  help  you,  and 
to  make  you  happy,'  here  broke  in  Mimica, 
looking  kindly  at  her  uncle.  '  If  only  you 
could  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  here 
for  a  time  at  least,  say  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  I  think  the  people  might 
be  pleased  and  satisfied.  So  little  would 
serve  to  give  them  encouragement  and 
help,  and  your  presence  would  be  every- 
thing.' 

'  Impossible  !'  exclaimed  Le  Roy,  rising 
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E^eiuiig  and  twilig^fc  were  approatiaDgg 

zzi'i   the  ^^^TiT'^g-  aftemoon  was  doll  and 

'i -:-~" .    r  _  T  : :      re  of  t^li^  fiecB  looked  limB 

-  7  —  tZ*s-  tlie  birds  1    :  l  :- 
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quented  by  wild-ducks,  and  full  of  rushes 
and  sedges. 

She  was  quite  breathless  when  she 
reached  the  stile  over  which  he  had  strode 
easily,  and  she  paused  a  moment  on  the 
wood  side  of  it,  to  glance  down  into  the 
field  and  water  that  lay  below.  She  saw 
her  uncle's  form  distinctly,  though  by  this 
time  twilight  had  set  in.  He  was  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  pond,  as  if  looking  at 
the  wild-ducks  that  he  had  startled,  and 
which,  with  their  young,  were  fluttering 
and  swimming  about  in  much  confusion, 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  harsh  notes. 

She  knew  the  pond  was  deep  at  the  spot 
near  which  he  stood,  and  a  sudden  terror 
seized  her.  Had  he  come  all  this  way  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  ?  Was  he  momen- 
tarily beside  himself,  as  she  had  thought 
when  he  left  the  house  ?  and,  if  so,  ought 
she  to  return  to  the  keeper's  cottage,  and 
summon  aid?  He  moved  towards  the 
very  edge  of  the  pond,  and  stood  there  a 
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moment  witli  folded  arms.  She  was  over 
the  stile  and  down  the  path  in  a  second, 
reaching  him  unperceived  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  words,  '  I  will  end  all  this,'  and 
to  see  him  plant  his  feet  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  jumping  into  the  cold,  dark 
water. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  She 
stood  behind  him,  clasped  her  arms  round 
him,  and  with  all  her  strength,  pulled  him 
backwards.  Both  fell  to  the  ground,  he 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  pond,  she  some- 
what withdrawn  from  it.  His  feet  and 
legs  were  immersed  in  the  water,  but  he 
was  saved !  She  rose  instantly,  and  see- 
ing his  condition,  and  that  he  was  strug- 
gling to  rise  also,  and  muttering  incoherent 
words  as  he  did  so,  she  laid  hold  of  his 
arm  to  assist  him.  With  great  difficulty, 
she  dragged  him  from  the  water,  and  he 
finally  got  up,  being  unconscious  of  the 
identity  of  his  deliverer,  who  was  all  the 
while  at  his  back. 
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The  partial  bath  must  have  brought  him 
to  his  senses,  for  he  stood  a  few  seconds 
regarding  his  dripping  extremities,  and 
then  began  to  stamp  as  if  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  and  duck-weed  that  saturated  and 
impeded  them.  The  cold  grey  of  the  damp 
March  evening  enveloped  the  scene,  and  a 
heavy  mist  was  rising  from  pond  and 
meadow.  The  aroused  wild-fowl  still  con- 
tinued their  cries,  in  which  the  neighbour- 
ing night-birds  joined,  and  even  brave 
Mimica  shuddered  as  she  stood  wondering 
what  she  should  do  or  say.  Her  actions 
or  words  were  anticipated,  for  her  uncle 
turned  round  and  said,  with  something  of 
his  usual  manner,  but  in  a  quivering,  half- 
drowned  voice, 

'  Thank  you.  I  slipped  and  fell.' 
As  he  suddenly  faced  Mimica,  there  in 
the  semi-darkness,  enveloped  in  cloak  and 
hood,  and  surrounded  and  even  half- 
obscured  by  the  thick  mist,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  took  her  for  some  unearth- 
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ly  creature,  and  uttered  a  sharp  cry  as  he 
shrank  backwards  towards  the  pond. 

'  Have  you  come  to  haunt  me  at  such  a 
crisis,  Margaret  ?  You,  who  have  ruined 
my  life  ?'  he  said,  sternly. 

In  another  moment  he  would  have  been 
again  at  the  brink  of  the  pond,  and  would 
probably  have  fallen  in  backwards  in  his 
retreat  from  his  imaginary  lost  love,  had 
not  Mimica  seized  and  held  his  hands,  out- 
stretched as  if  to  wave  off  his  spiritual 
visitant. 

'  It  is  I,  uncle  ;  it  is  Mimica.  Take  care, 
or  you  will  be  in  again,'  she  cried,  as 
naturally  as  she  could. 

She  drew  him  towards  her,  and  led  him, 
unresisting,  to  a  felled  tree  near  at  hand. 
He  sank  down  upon  it,  and  either  fainted 
or  fell  into  the  strange  fit  from  which 
Barber  had  aroused  him,  when,  once 
before,  he  imagined  he  had  seen  the  appari- 
tion of  his  Margaret.  He  was  evidently 
unconscious,  and  Mimica  had  no  means  of 
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bringing  him  to  life.  She  was  swift  of 
foot  as  of  thought,  and  ran  past  the  pond 
and  up  the  path  which  led  to  the  keeper's 
cottage,  calling  aloud  as  she  went.  Her 
cries  had  reached  the  house,  and  brought 
out  the  keeper,  who  met  her  at  tlie  stile. 

'  Come,'  was  all  she  could  articulate,  and 
he  followed  her  back  to  her  uncle. 

'  Tom  is  within,  Miss  ;  we  can  get  him 
up  between  us,'  said  the  keeper,  putting 
a  whistle  to  his  lips  and  giving  a  shrill 
call. 

The  sound  partially  aroused  Mr.  Le 
Eoy,  who  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  with 
the  words,  'Where  am  I  ?'  on  his  lips.  It 
also  brought  two  dogs  bounding  to  the 
spot  through  the  obscurity,  and  followed 
by  Tom. 

'  You  are  at  home,  please,  sir,'  said  the 
keeper.  '  Will  you  let  me  help  you  up  the 
bank  ?' 

'Margaret — Mimica — where  are  you?'  he 
murmured. 
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*  Here,  uncle.  Will  you  try  to  come 
home  vrith  me  ?'  she  replied. 

'  Home '  vras  an  impossibility ;  but  she 
and  the  keeper  managed  to  prevail  on  him 
to  rise,  and  allow  himself  to  be  helped  up 
the  bank,  and  over  the  stile. 

'  "We  vrill  rest  a  fevr  moments  at  the 
keeper's  lodge,  uncle/  said  Mimica,  with 
decision. 

He  was  too  weak  both  in  mind  and  body 
to  resist,  and  the  two  men  half  carried 
him  through  the  dark  wood  to  the  clear- 
ing ^here  the  cottage  stood.  Here  a 
kindly  L;  use  wife  received  them,  who  was 
loud  in  her  exclamations  of  wonder  when 
Mimica  entered  first. 

'It  is  my  uncle.  Mrs.  Suckling.  Would 
you  mind  sending  the  children  away/  she 
said. 

They  were  packed  into  an  adjoining 
room  just  in  time  for  her  uncle  to  be 
brought  in  and  laid  on  the  settle  before 
the   cheerful    fire.     The   warmth   revived 
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him,  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea  restored  the 
circulation ;  but  again,  when  he  looked 
vaguely  about  him.  he  asked  where  he 
was,  and  the  reply  was  still  the  same,  '  At 
home/ 
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TRUST  TOUBSETJ 


VThz.v  Mr.  Le  Roy  realized  at  last  that  he 
was  in  the  bouse  of  one  of  his  keepers,  he 
strove  to  assume  his  usual  manner.  But, 
when  a  man  has  made  an  attempt  on  his 
life,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  that  existence  just  where  it  was 
before  the  loom  that  held  the  web  was  dis- 
arranged. He  could  not  clearly  recall 
what  he  had  done,  for  when  he  left  his 
house  he  had  become  uncontrollable  from 
suppressed  passion,  and  the  events  of  the 
preTious  week. 

I:  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  butted  on 
ah  5:5 e?.  and  his  intense  pride  and  reserve. 
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together  with  the  old  festering  wound, 
refused  to  succumb  to  the  misfortunes 
which  they  had  brought  upon  him.  Every- 
one conspired  to  insult  and  annoy  him, 
and  his  idol,  self,  was  shattered.  He  had 
no  religion  to  sustain  him  against  these 
sudden  attacks  of  ill-fortune,  and  the  good 
that  was  in  him  was  too  feeble  to  struggle 
with  the  evil.  Thus  the  demons  that 
possessed  him  suddenly  urged  him  to  the 
deed  which  might  have  been  fatal,  but  for 
Mimica. 

She  understood  him  as  by  intuition,  and, 
in  order  to  cover  his  confused  manner, 
almost  interpreted  the  questions  he  asked 
of  the  man  and  his  wife,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  for  the  first  time.  They 
*  made  so  bold '  as  to  propose  that  he 
should  remain  at  the  keeper's  lodge  for 
the  night;  this  he  declined,  and  Mimica  sent 
Tom  to  Courtleroy  for  the  pony-carriage. 

'Where  is  Mason  ?'  he  inquired,  as  one 
awaking  from  a  dream. 
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*With  Sir  Joshua  Carew,  sir.  He 
haven't  been  here  a  man}^  y^ar/  replied 
Suckling,  the  new  man.  Mason  was  keeper 
in  the  old  days. 

'Why  did  he  leave?'  asked  Le  Roy, 
angrily. 

Mimica  took  Suckling's  words  from  his 
lips.  He  was  about  to  say  that  the  man 
had  left  because  Searle  accused  him  of 
selling  the  game  on  his  own  account, 
which  the  bailiff  professed  to  sell  for  his 
master;  but  she  felt  that  her  uncle  had 
been  sufficiently  goaded  by  Searle's  offences, 
and  wished  to  spare  him. 

'  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that  another 
time,  uncle,'  she  said.  '  Do  dry  yourself 
before  the  carriage  comes.' 

'What  carriage?'  he  asked,  moodily. 

'  The  only  one  I  can  drive,'  she  replied, 
and  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

No  one  ventured  to  speak,  but  all  were 
deep  in  thought.  Suckling  and  his  wife 
were  wondering  what  could  have  brought 
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their  unexpected  guests  to  the  duck-ponds 
in  the  dark ;  and  Mimica  was  praying  that 
the  solemn  warning  her  uncle  had  had, 
might  arouse  him  to  the  reality  of  his 
position,  and  bring  him  to  his  senses.  She 
believed  that  he  was  literally  out  of  his 
mind,  and  that  his  early  disappointment 
had  unsettled  him. 

Tom  brought  the  pony-carriage,  accord- 
ing to  Mimica's  order ;  for  she  knew  that 
the  old  coachman  could  not  see  to  drive 
in  the  dark.  The  park  road  was  partly 
through  the  wood,  and  the  old  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  old  vehicle.  As  they  were 
dim  enough,  Tom  had  furnished  himself 
with  a  lantern,  and  Mimica  bade  him 
precede  the  carriage  until  it  emerged  into 
the  open.  Their  young  lady's  word  was 
law  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Courtleroy. 
The  road  was  near  the  house,  and  the 
Sucklings  attended  Le  Roy  to  the  carriage 
with  lighted  candles. 

'A   torchlight   procession,'    he    said   to 
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Mimica,  who  welcomed  the  words  as 
oracles. 

'  Good-night,  sir.  Glad  to  have  you  at 
Courtleroy.  Everybody  is  glad,  sir,'  said 
Suckling,  heartily. 

'  Thank  you.  Good-night,'  was  the 
rejoinder.  *  Where  is  the  coachman  ?'  to 
Mimica. 

'  Here,'  she  said,  getting  up  beside  him 
and  flourishing  her  whip.  '  Unless  you 
prefer  driving  yourself,'  she  added,  with 
natural  tact. 

*  I  never  drive ;  but  are  we  quite  safe  ?' 
he  asked. 

'  Miss  Marmont's  the  best  whip  about, 
sir,'  put  in  Suckling.  '  Old  Shock's  sure 
o'  foot,  though  he  be  a  bit  blind  or  so ;  but 
he's  growing  old  like  the  coachman.' 

Mimica  wished  Suckling  in  the  pond 
for  his  speech,  and  bade  Shock  proceed 
with  a  cheerful  chirrup.  The  old  pony 
trotted  off  obediently,  and  Le  Roy  said, 
with  grim   humour,   that    she  had  earned 
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her  reputation  as  '  The  best  whip  about/ 
easily. 

'  Ah !  1  never  whip  Shock,'  she  said, 
'  but  when  the  Prettjmans  were  at  Sum- 
merlands  I  used  to  drive  them  sometimes, 
and  Mrs.  Prettyman  was  in  mortal  terror.' 

Le  Roy  was  also  in  some  fear,  but,  see- 
ing Tom  in  front  with  his  will-o'-the-wisp 
lantern,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  chariot- 
eer. After  a  long  silence,  he  asked  her, 
shivering  as  he  spoke, 

^  "What  brought  you  to  the  wild-duck's 
pond  so  late  ?' 

'  I  followed  you,  uncle,'  she  replied,  with 
natural  truthfulness. 

^  Why?' 

'  Because  you — you  looked  so  worried 
and  unhappy  when  you  left  the  hall.' 

'  Why  did  you  throw  me  down,  and  then 
counterfeit  a  ghost  ?' 

*  You  stood  so  near  the  pond,  uncle,  that 
I  believed  you  would  fall  in — or — were 
thinkiug  of  putting  an  end   to    the  great 
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sorrows  you  have  had  in  this  world.  I 
counterfeited  nothing.  I  try  to  be  real 
and  myself.' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  my  sorrows  T 

*  I  imagine  them,  and  see  their  effect. 
We  all  have  sorrows,  but  God  gives  some 
more  grace  to  bear  them  than  others  :  tho 
poor  especially.' 

*  Ybu  preach,  Mimica.' 

*  Do  I  ?  It  is  unintentional ;  forgive  me 
if  I  said  what  displeased  you.' 

*  Shall  you  take  the  events  of  this  even- 
ing for  your  text,  and  preach  of  them  at 
Courtleroy  ?' 

'  I  shall  never  mention  them,  uncle.' 

'Not  to  Miss  Heath?' 

'  Not  even  to  her.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  think  we  understand 
one  another.' 

Nothing  more  passed  until  they  reached 
Courtleroy.  Here  they  found  all  in  con- 
fusion and  anxiety.  Tom  had  told  the 
coachman  that  the  squire  had  fallen  into 
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the  water,  and  the  news  soon  reached  the 
house.  Mr.  Sellon  alone  had  an  uncom- 
fortable suspicion,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  drive  in  much  suspense.  Barber 
had  prepared  his  master's  room — Stone  a 
hot  posset — even  Miss  Heath  had  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  turning  out  blankets 
and  airing  them  by  the  school-room  fire. 
She  was  so  engaged,  when  the  sound  of 
the  swing  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
startled  her,  and  she  looked  out.  It  was 
Le  Roy  followed  by  Mimica  and  Barber. 
She  lost  her  self-possession  for  a  moment, 
and,  in  retreating,  left  the  door  open.  Le 
Eoy  looked  in  as  he  passed,  and,  as  if  from 
old  habit,  glanced  at  the  wall  opposite  the 
door,  on  which  had  been  wont  to  hang  the 
picture  of  his  Margaret.  He  saw  only  the 
dust-framed  space  where  it  had  been. 

'  Put  her  back,'  he  said,  sternly,  pausing 
and  pointing  to  the  half-covered  spot,  and 
looking  at  Miss  Heath. 

'  Yes,  uncle,  it  was  I  who  unhung  the 
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portrait,'  returned  Mimica,  courageously. 

He  staggered  slightly  as  lie  passed  on, 
and  with  a  *  Good-night,  Mimica.  Thank 
you,'  entered  his  room.  She  joined  Miss 
Heath,  but,  before  she  could  frame  a  reply 
to  that  lady's  questions,  Mrs.  Stone  ap- 
peared with  the  posset,  and  told  Mimica 
that  Sellon  was  anxious  to  see  her. 

*I  think  we  have  done  all  we  could, 
miss,'  she  added.  '  "We  have  taken  the 
big  bath  to  master's  room,  and  the  large 
kitchen  kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
here  are  blankets,  and,  if  only  he  will 
drink  this  and  stop  in  bed,  he  may  be 
saved  a  fever.  However  did  he  manage  to 
fall  into  that  awful  pond,  and  how  did  you 
get  there  ?' 

Mimica  did  not  stay  to  reply  to  these 
questions — she  had,  subsequently,  hundreds 
of  similar  ones  to  evade — but  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Sellon  in  the  hall.  He  anticipated 
her  lame  explanations  by  beginning, 

'  I  understand  it  all,  Miss  Marmont.     A 
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case  of  felo-de-se.  It  was  partly  my  fault, 
for  I  got  into  a  passion  and  pressed  him 
too  hard.  He  would  not  speak  to  me  when 
he  met  me  just  now ;  but  he  can't  be  in 
his  senses.  I  heartily  hope  a  good  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever  may  chain  his  body  and 
divert  his  mind  while  you  and  I  manage 
his  affairs.  How  did  you  save  him  ?  Oh  ! 
I  understand.  A  secret  between  you  and 
the  suicide.  Do  you  know  that  we  might 
shut  him  up  for  this,  and  get  all  the  pro- 
perty settled  on  you  as  next  of  kin — 
heiress,  in  short?  What  do  you  say 
to  it  ?' 

'Mr.  Sellon,  what  can  you  mean?'  ask- 
ed Mimica,  indignantly. 

*  That  many  a  poor  fellow  is  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  less  cause  than  this  escapade 
and  the  eccentricities  that  preceded  it. 
You  would  be  a  better  landlord  than  he. 
Excuse  my  wrong  gender,  but  in  these 
days  of  female  M.D.'s  and  B.A.'s  sex 
don't  signify.     You  needn't  look  so  angry, 
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Miss  Marmont,  I  am  only  jesting,  though 
it  would  be  a  glad  day  for  Courtleroy  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor  were  to  make  you  one 
of  his  numerous  heirs,  and  we  could  ^'  in- 
hibit "  your  uncle,  'pro  iem^ 

'  Were  he  put  away  to-morrow  I  would 
not  take  a  shilling  of  his  money.  But  do 
you  think  him  really  insane  T  asked  Mi- 
mica,  turning  very  pale. 

'No,  I  do  not;  and  if  we  could  depend 
upon  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  so  prevent 
his  going  abroad,  I  believe  he  might  come 
round.  But  1  have  frightened  you.  What 
an  old  fool  I  am.     Let  me  ring.' 

*  There  would  be  no  one  to  answer.  I 
am  only  cold.' 

*  You  are  a  brick,  Miss  Marmont, 
and  .  .  .' 

*  Mimica,  your  uncle  wishes  to  know  if 
you  have  taken  cold/  here  broke  in  Miss 
Heath.  '  He  sent  Barber  to  inquire,  and 
I  came.' 

*  I  am  all  right.     How  is  he  ?'  replied 
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Mimica,  joining  in  a  laugh  which  the  law- 
3'er  could  not  restrain. 

*  Barber  says  be  is  languid  as  a  lamb, 
and  has  taken  a  sedative.' 

*  He'll  do !  He  has  probably  taken 
fright/  said  Sellon,  and  even  Miss  Heath 
smiled  at  the  recollection  of  the  valet's  face 
and  manner. 

He  bad  taken  fright  in  effect,  and  it 
subsequently  evolved  from  Barber  that  he 
had  submitted  to  the  remedies  prepared 
for  him,  hot  bath,  blankets,  posset  and  all. 

'  He  has  never  before  been  so  amenable^' 
Barber  said,  *and,  Miss  Marmont,  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  I  left  him  asleep, 
and  in  a  profuse — aliem — I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am,  but  it  is  not  a  word  for 
ears  polite.' 

In  spite  of  '  The  profuse — ahem  !'  Sel- 
lon had  his  wish,  and  the  master  of  Court- 
leroy  was  so  ill  the  following  day  that  the 
nearest  medical  man  was  summoned.  It 
was  he  who  had  attended  Mimica  in  her 
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illness,  when  she  first  came  to  Courtleroy  ; 
happily  neither  she  nor  Miss  Heath  had 
needed   him   since ;   but   they   knew   him 
well.     It  need  scarcely  be  said   that   the 
confusion  caused  by  previous  events  was 
triflino;  compared  with   this.     Mr.   Sellon 
took  counsel  with  Mimica,  and  promised 
her  to  continue  the  management  of   the 
affairs   until    her    uncle    was    capable    of 
undertaking   it,    which,    he    assured    her, 
would  be  '  never ';  said  he  would  put  up  at 
the  ^  Prestbury  Arms,'  whence  he  could  run 
over  to  Courtleroy,  when  he  was  not  in 
London;  and  that  she  must  be  steward, 
amanuensis,  confidential  clerk,  and  lawyer. 
Both  he  and  Miss  Heath  perceived  that 
Mimica  was  herself  suffering  from  the  ex- 
posure  and   shock   to   the  system  of  the 
previous    evening.     She    was    profoundly 
religious,    and   the   thought   of   a  fellow- 
creature,    and  that  her  nearest   relative, 
wishing  to  take  his  life,   and  appear  un- 
prepared before  his  Creator  and  his  judge, 
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establisliment,  hovr,  became  in  due  time 
only  too  appareat. 

Sellon  remained  yet  a  few  days  in  the 
country,  during  which  he  ascertained  with 
some  accuracy  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
detailed  them  to  Mimica,  either  personally 
or  by  letter.  Searle,  who  could  not  be 
traced,  had  embezzled  his  employers 
money  and  oppressed  his  tenants — had 
even  appropriated  Mimica's  pension  for 
some  years  and  stinted  her  and  the  estab- 
lishment at  Courtleroy,  in  order  to  supply 
money  for  various  speculations  in  which 
he  was  eDgao:ed  with  the  Units. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  speculationSy 
and  the  consequent  ruin  of  all  concerned 
in  them.  Sooner  or  later,  failure  is  sure 
to  follow  unholy  gr^ed,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  innocent  suSer  with  the  guilty.  In 
the  gigantic  frauds  of  the  few,  the  many 
are  the  victims,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
firm  of  Units  and  their  coadjutor  Searle, 
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thousands  lose  their  all  and  sink,  to  keep 
the  speculators  afloat,  maybe  for  a  few 
days  or  months,  or  at  best  a  year  or  so,  on 
the  frail  raft  of  hazardous  enterprise. 
Still  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  who,  like 
Le  Eoy,  trusted  implicitly  to  one  man,  and 
let  his  affairs  go,  haphazard,  without  look- 
ing into  them.  These  are  commonplaces, 
no  doubt,  but  great  failures  and  conse- 
quent ruin  occur  so  often  that  one  wonders 
why  victims  allow  themselves  to  be  victim- 
ized, seeing  that  everybody  is  alive  to  the 
possible  shortcomings  of  everybody  else. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUSIC     HAS      CHARMS. 

'A  LITTLE  music  might  rouse  him,  ma'am. 
One  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
without  music,'  said  Barber  to  Mimica, 
when  they  were  consulting  upon  the  state 
of  Mr.  Le  Eoy  some  weeks  after  the  scene 
at  the  wild-duck's  pond. 

^I  am  not  musical,  Mr.  Barber,  and  the 
piano  is  out  of  tune,'  replied  puzzled 
Mimica,  who  was  getting  very  anxious 
about  her  uncle. 

He  still  kept  his  bed,  though  he  was  not 
exactly  chained  to  it  by  rheumatic  fever  as 
the  lawyer  desired,  but  rather  by  a  chill 
and  nervous  debility.     He  declined  seeing 
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anyone  but  Barber,  and  the  household  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement  all  day  long,  striv- 
ing to  satisfy  the  valet's  demands  for  his 
masters  gratification.  The  doctor  said 
he  must  be  roused  ;  but  who  or  what  could 
rouse  him?  Sir  Joshua  had  called  and 
called ;  even  Lady  Helena  had  ventured  a 
visit ;  Mr.  Leste  had  made  daily  inquiries, 
and  all  the  neighbours  who  had  known 
him  formerly  had  once  more  rejoiced 
Courtleroy  with  their  presence ;  but  Barber 
had  the  same  message  for  all :  '  Mr.  Le 
Eoy's  compliments,  and  is  much  obliged 
for  kind  inquiries,  but  is  unable  to  leave 
his  room.' 

Mimica,  who  was  roused,  if  her  uncle 
was  not,  received  ber  visitors  gladly,  and 
made  herself  and  her  one  reception-room 
as  pleasant  as  possible.  She  suddenly 
found  herself  converted  from  a  recluse  to 
a  lady  of  society,  and  even  Miss  BLeath 
declared  that  she  acquitted  herself  welh 
As  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  became  as  anxious  as 
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was  Lady  Helena  to  join  the  estates  of 
Courtleroy  and  Monkton.  But  his  son  was 
in  that  fearful  Africa,  and  who  knew  if  he 
would  ever  leave  it  and  the  native  hordes 
alive?  He  discoursed  to  Mimica  of  Boers, 
niggers,  and  English  soldiers  and  sailors 
indiscriminately,  abusing  them  all  by  turns, 
and  the  Government  always. 

'  I  have  hit  on  a  plan,  Miss  Heath,'  said 
Mimica,  after  her  consultation  with  Barber. 
'I  will  ask  Barbra  to  come  and  sing  to 
us.  My  uncle  will  hear  her  if  we  leave 
the  door  open,  and,  if  music  is  to  rouse  him, 
surely  hers  will.  She  need  only  touch  the 
piano  occasionally.' 

'  He  will  not  like  it,  Mimica.  It  will 
remind  him  of  old  times  when  your  mother 
and  Margaret  played,'  responded  Miss 
Heath. 

'  So  much  the  better  if  he  is  to  be 
roused,'  said  Mimica. 

She  hurried  off  to  the  vicarage,  and  held 
a  consultation  with  Mr.  Leste  and  Barbara, 
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which  ended  in  her  persuading  the  latter^ 
though  reluctantly,  to  return  with  her. 
On  their  way,  Barbara  said  she  had  heard 
that  morning  from  Horace,  and  that  he 
had  sent  a  long  message  to  Mimica. 

*  You  had  better  read  it,'  she  added,  tak- 
ing the  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  look- 
ing keenly  at  Mimica,  who  received  it  witli 
a  quick  gesture  and  blush. 

The  message  was  one  of  earnest  affec- 
tion, concluding  with  the  words  :  '  Tell 
her  I  have  the  wild  posy  still.'  There 
were  not  many  secrets  in  the  Leste 
family,  and  they  all  knew  how  well  Horace 
loved  Mimica. 

'Dear  Barbra,  I  wish  he  were  safe  at 
home/  was  all  that  Mimica  said. 

'  You  will  send  him  a  few  lines  in  my 
next  letter  ?'  asked  Barbara. 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish,  but  I  have  now 
so  much  on  my  mind  that  I  seem  to  have 
time  for  nothing  but  actual  business.  If 
I  cannot  write,  tell  him  that  I  wish  him 
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and  our  other  friends  safe  at  home  out  of 
these  unnatural  wars  ;  only  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  each  step  we  take  is  an  ad- 
vance towards  the  suppression  of  slavery. 
Oh!  Barbra,  that  has  always  been  at  my 
heart  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  just  as  it 
was  at  poor  mamma's,  and  is  at  George 
Hope's.' 

'  You  write  to  him  ?'  said  Barbara,  re- 
proachfully, 

'  Of  course  I  do.  Is  he  not  my  younger 
brother — am  I  not  his  sister  ?  We  keep 
our  journals  now  as  regularly  as  ever,  but 
I  find  his  much  altered  since  he  has  been 
in  the  army,  and  the  change  troubles  me.' 

^  He  must  have  grown  into  a  man, 
Mimica,  since  you  saw  him  last.' 

*  Scarcel^T- :  he  is — he  must  be  a  boy  still. 
At  least,  he  is  so  by  comparison  with  me. 
I  always  think  of  him  almost  as  my  son.' 

Mimica  laughed,  and  Barbara,  looking 
at  her  beautiful,  animated  face,  said, 
hastily, 
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'You  will  send  your  love  to  Horace, 
Mimica  ?' 

*  Of  course.  Perhaps  he  and  George 
and — Captain  Carew  have  met  ere  this. 
How  strange  it  seems  !' 

'Yerj.  "When  they  return,  you  will 
have  to  decide  amongst  them/ 

*  Barbra,  how  frigidly  you  speak !  how 
changed  you  are !  If  you  could  only 
believe  that  such  thoughts  are  distasteful 
to  me,  and  that  my  one  desire  is  to  devote 
my  life  to  good  works  and  to  helping  my 
uncle,  and  this  is  how  I  am  beginning  ! 
Dawdling  and  dallying  with  you,  instead 
of  trying  to  rouse  him.  Quick,  Barbra! 
quick.' 

Mimica  was  soon  far  in  advance  of  the 
quieter,  statelier  Barbara,  who,  however, 
hastened  after  her.  They  were  not  long 
before  they  reached  the  school-room,  where 
they  found  Miss  Heath  as  usual.  She  said 
that  Barber  had  been  there,  and  that  Dr. 
Lumley  had  also  been.     Both  had  agreed 
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in  the  necessity  of  rousing  the  patient,  and 
Barber  had  persisted  in  his  opinion  that 
music  was  the  best  chance. 

'  Begin  at  once,  dear  Barbra !'  said 
Mimica.  '  It  should  be  sacred  music  at 
such  a  time.  George  says  he  likes  the 
old  masters  and  oratorios,  and  the  music 
you  love  best  yourself;  so  you  must  please 
him.     Sing  what  you  will.' 

Barbara  misdoubted  her  powers,  as  well 
as  the  propriety  of  exercising  them  under 
circumstances  so  peculiar ;  but  she  believed 
implicitly  in  her  father,  and  obeyed  him. 
She  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  began 
•one  of  Handel's  sacred  songs.  Her  voice 
was  clear,  sympathetic,  and  penetrating ;  a 
mezzo-soprano,  with  a  compass  mountiug 
and  descending  beyond  that  special  sphere. 
She  had  not  sung  long  before  a  door  was 
heard  to  open  slowly,  and,  when  Mimica 
glanced  out  into  the  passage,  she  saw  that 
it  was  that  of  her  uncle's  room. 

^Go   on !'    she   whispered,   breathlessly, 
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standing  on  tiptoe  on  the  thresbold  of  the 
school-room. 

Barbara  went  on,  and  Handel  still 
echoed  through  the  passages.  Mimica 
heard  a  voice  and  stir  in  the  invalid's 
apartment,  succeeded  by  the  appearance 
of  Barber,  who  arrested  her  by  the  words, 
uttered  in  an  oracular  whisper, 

'  He  is  roused.  I  knew  he  would  be. 
Will  the  prima-donna  sing  him  something 
of  Mozart  ?  Let  it  be  cheerful,  ma'am,  if 
you  please.  He  is  fond  of  the  "  Nozze  di 
Figaro."  ' 

Mimica  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
incongruity  of  things,  as  Barber  returned 
to  the  sick-room,  and  she  delivered  the 
message. 

*  You  are  the  prima-donna,  and  are  re- 
quested to  sing  of  the  wedding  of  Figaro ! 
Who  knows  what  may  be  the  result  ?'  said 
Mimica. 

In  a  moment  Barbara  began,  '  Voi  che 
sapete,'  which  she  knew  only  too  well,  for 
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Captain  Carew  loved  it,  and  both  of  tbem 
had  known  well  enough  die  cosa  e  amore. 

*  That  is  for  a  contralto.  Margaret 
used  to  sing  it/  exclaimed  Miss  Heath,  in 
mortal  terror. 

But  stoical  Barbara  went  through  with 
it,  and  as  she  ended,  the  door,  which  had 
slowly  opened,  was  as  slowly  closed,  and 
there  was  a  strange  silence.  She  had  not 
time  to  stay  for  results,  but  was  obliged  to 
hasten  home  to  a  sick  mother  and  her 
multifarious  duties.  Soon  after  she  had 
left.  Barber  appeared  with  the  wonderful 
news  that  his  master  was  about  to  get  up. 

' '  -  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast," '  he  said  to  Mimica.  '  Not  that 
my  master  is  savage — far  from  it,  he  is 
too  civilized  ;  but  music  is  his  passion  and 
mine,  therefore  I  speak  from  experience. 
He  says  that  if  it  is  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  ma'am,  he  will  join  you  here  this 
evening.' 

*  Here !'  exclaimed  Mimica,  in  some  dis- 
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may„  *  How  can  we  make  him  comfort- 
able r 

'  I  will  do  my  best  to  arrange ;  but, 
being  roused,  we  must  not  let  him  relapse 
into  a  dormant  state,  as  Dr.  Lumby 
suggested.' 

The  oracular  Barber  was  right,  and 
once  more  Mimica's  inventive  powers  were 
put  to  the  test  to  re-organize  the  old 
school-room.  Some  great  change  must 
have  come  over  her  uncle,  as  the  result  of 
that  awful  night ;  or  was  he,  she  reflected, 
out  of  his  mind.  A  terror  took  possession 
of  her,  and  she  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  another  attempt  on  his  life.  Miss 
Heath  announced  her  intention  of  leaving 
her  alone  with  him  at  first,  because  Barber 
had  pointedly  addressed  her,  and  had  not 
named  Miss  Heath. 

She  had  not,  however,  much  time  for 
reflection.  The  room  was  scarcely  ready, 
and  Lady  Margaret's  portrait  replaced, 
when  there  were  symptoms  of  her  uncle's 
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advent.  Barber  brought  wraps,  which 
were  arranged  over  Miss  Heath's  high- 
backed  easy-chair,  and  they  were  soon 
followed  by  Mr.  Le  Roy,  leaning  on  his 
valet's  arm.  Miss  Heath  made  her  escape 
before  he  appeared,  and  terrified  Mimica 
met  him  at  the  door.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  seen  him  since  that 
drive  home  in  the  dark,  and  the  *  I  am  so 
glad  you  are  able  to  leave  your  room,' 
with  which  she  greeted  him,  were  anything 
but  natural  words  from  her.  She  longed 
to  embrace  him,  and  to  say  a  hundred 
things  which  were  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
instead  of  merely  offering  her  hand,  and 
hazarding  that  cold,  calculated  sentence. 

*  Thank  you,  Mimica.  Are  you  quite 
well?'  he  said,  and  his  manner  betrayed 
some  emotion. 

He  looked  very  ill.  Mimica  was  fright- 
ened at  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He 
was  dressed  with  care,  as  usual,  but  his 
iron-grey  hair  and  moustache  seemed  to 
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have  whitened,  and  his  pale  face  to  have 
assumed  a  leaden  hue.  He  took  the  seat 
prepared  for  him,  and  he  and  his  niece 
were  alone  together. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  drink  tea  tete-a-tete 
with  you  ?'  he  said.  *  I  see  your  tea-table 
is  arranged,  and  I  feel  sure  Miss  Heath 
will  not  mind  imbibing  hers  elsewhere. 
Her  '^  silence  "  always  ^'  gives  consent," 
and  we  know  one  another  too  well  to  care 
to  be  much  together.  Intimate  knowledge 
breeds  dislike,  as  familiarity  contempt.' 

Mimica  had  yet  to  learn  that  her  uncle 
was  the  most  sarcastic  and  cynical  of  men, 
and  her  face  betrayed  curiosity  and  amuse- 
ment. She  was  delighted  to  find  that  he 
could  be  anything  but  a  felo-de-se j  as 
Sellon  had  called  him ;  words  which  had 
haunted  her  ever  since.  She  replied  that 
she  would  seek  Miss  Heath,  and  explain 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  her 
as  yet. 

*  Diplomatic  as  well  as  business-like  and 
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sensitive.  What  a  miraculous  girl  !'  he 
muttered,  as  she  left  the  room. 

She  returned  almost  immediately,  having 
found  Miss  Heath  only  too  glad  to  be  re- 
leased, and  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Leste,  with  whom  she  had  contract- 
ed a  friendship.  She  busied  herself  at 
once  with  the  tea-table,  which  she  drew 
near  her  uncle,  and  they  were  soon  seated 
on  either  side  of  it,  with  cups  of  hot  tea 
before  them.  It  was  a  cold  April,  and 
the  east  winds  still  prevailed,  so  the 
fire  was  welcome  to  the  shivering  invalid, 
and  the  steaming  kettle  sang  cheerfully. 

'  This  is  what  is  termed,  I  suppose, 
sociable,'  began  Mr.  Le  Roy.  '  You  must 
get  the  piano  tuned  or  procure  a  new  one. 
That  was  a  courageous  venture  of  yours, 
Mimica,'  he  added. 

'  You  are  musical,  uncle  T  she  returned, 
timidly. 

'  Yes.     I  should  never  have  left  my  bed 
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in  that  dreary  room  of  yours  but  for  that 
voice.     Whose  was  it  ?' 

*  Barbara  Leste's.  You  saw  her  at 
Overton.' 

'  The  curate's  daughter,  eschewed  by 
Lady  Helena.' 

^  His  eldest  daughter.  Have  you  heard 
of  her,  uncle  ?' 

^  Sir  Joshua  named  her  casually  during 
his  agreeable  visit.  She  will  come  again, 
I  hope.  You  do  not  sing,  Mimica.  So 
much  the  better,  for  you  can  never  arouse 
dead  feelings  by  foolish  love-songs,  such 
as  she  sang.   You  are  not  in  love,  I  hope  ?' 

This  sudden  question  was  accompanied 
by  a  piercing  glance  of  inquiry  from  the 
usually  cold  grey  eyes,  which  startled 
Mimica.  She  coloured,  and  felt  that  her 
uncle  misinterpreted  the  blush.  His  coun- 
tenance became  sombre,  and  the  nostrils 
began  to  work. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  to  be  in 
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love  means/  she  said,  frankly.  *  I  have 
read  and  heard  of  it,  but  the  expression  is 
problematical  and  ungrammatical.  I  know 
what  ifc  is  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  but  the 
"  in  love  "  is  simply  ridiculous.' 

'  It  is  madness — it  is  loss  of  self-respect, 
self-restraint,  manliness,  purpose,  religion 
even,  and  for  what  ?  Look  at  that  por- 
trait and  it  will  tell.  For  life-long  anguish 
and  neglect  of  duty — for — ruin.' 

'  My  poor  uncle  !  If  only  I  could  help 
and  comfort  you.' 

These  pitiful  words  were  drawn  from 
Mimica  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  Le 
Roy,  whose  voice  rose  and  fell  as  he  utter- 
ed them,  while  gazing  at  the  likeness 
of  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  pointing  to- 
wards it. 

'  You  may  help  me  to  forget  and  begin 
life  anew,'  he  replied,  more  calmly.  '  You 
witnessed  my  sin,  you  may  teach  me  to 
repent.' 
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She  rose  instinctively  and  stood  beside 
him.  There  was  a  wildness  in  his  look 
and  manner  which  terrified  her.  Once 
more  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  pressed  her  lips  on  his  forehead  ;  she 
breathed  a  prayer  as  she  did  so. 

'  I  will  devote  my  life  to  you,  God  help- 
ing me,'  she  said. 

*  Thank  you;  sit  down,'  he  replied. 

His  face  resumed  its  calm,  his  voice  its 
measure ;  he  might  have  been  stone,  but 
for  that  sensitive  nostril,  and  Mimica  knew 
not  what  he  suffered,  when  he  spoke  again 
in  his  stateliest  manner. 

'  Henceforth  you  are  mistress  here. 
What  has  happened  during  my  illness  ? 
"What  of  Searle  and  Sellon  ?  of  money  and 
of  means  ?' 

'  Searle  has  not  been  heard  of.  Mr. 
Sellon  has  let  your  London  house,  and  the 
rent  will  keep  Courtleroy  going  till  the 
affairs  are  settled,  and,  if  you   think  well, 
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will  help  to  restore  the  place.  The  tenants 
are  hopeful  and  everyone  will  rejoice  if 
you  will  settle  here.' 

Mi  mica  spoke  rapidly,  scarcely  daring  to 
glance  at  Le  Roy.  She  felt  rather  than 
saw  his  look  of  anger  at  the  announcement 
that  the  town  house  was  in  the  possession 
of  another,  and  awaited  anxiously  some 
sort  of  response.  It  came  with  measured 
deliberation.  Some  remarkable  change 
had  operated  during  that  month  of  illness. 

'  I  shall  remain  at  Courtleroy  for  the 
present,  premising  that  you  communicate 
with  Sellon  and  the  tenants.  Stop,  Mimica, 
do  not  expostulate  ;  I  cannot  go  amongst 
them  yet.  But  I  will  do  them  justice  and 
repair  the  breaches  of  that  ungrateful 
rogue,  Searle.  We  will  restore  this  house 
gradually,  you  and  I ;  for  I  can  bear  no 
third  person.     Miss  Heath  must  leave.' 

*  Miss  Heath  leave  !'  repeated  Mimica,  in 
unfeigned  dismay.  *  Where  can  she  go  ? 
What  can  I  do  without  her  ?' 
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'  You  have  promised  to  devote  yourself 
to  me,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  so  helpful  and  resolute  a  young  lady  as 
you  are.'  This  was  said  with  some  irony. 
*  Of  course  we  must  pension  or  provide 
for  her  elsewhere.' 

^  She  is  as  proud  as  you  are,  uncle  !'  cried 
Mimica,  indignantly.  '  Although  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  us,  she  will  accept  no 
alms.' 

*  You  must  settle  that  between  you.  She 
recalls  my  past  at  every  turn,  and  I  could 
not  remain  here  if  she  did.  Y^ou  can  still 
choose  between  us.  Sbe  has  certainly 
more  claim  on  your  consideration  than  I 
have.' 

This  was  said  with  some  sort  of  feeling, 
and  Mimica  was  touched.  She  perceived 
that  everything  must  give  way  to  her 
uncle's  prejudices  if  he  were  to  continue 
at  Courtleroy.  But  what  of  Miss  Heath  ? 
He  was  gazing  at  Mimica  while  playing 
absently  with  his  tea-spoon.     His  brow  was 
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contracted,  and  the  memories  of  years 
were  seething  in  his  mind.  She  looked  at 
him,  and  was  alarmed  by  the  strange  and 
irritable  expression  of  his  features.  The 
scene  at  the  wild-duck's  pond  arose  before 
her,  and  she  remembered  that  the  oppo- 
sition and  contradiction  of  Mr.  Sellon  had 
been  the  turning-point  in  that  catastrophe. 
She  must  content  him  at  all  risks. 

'I  will  do  as  you  wish,  uncle.  Miss 
Heath  has  visits  to  pay,  and ' 

'  Let  her  pay  them  at  once.  I  will  not 
see  her  again.' 

He  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  walked 
towards  the  west  window,  turning  his 
back  on  the  portrait  of  his  Margaret.  It 
was  evident  to  Mimica  that  events  con- 
nected with  that  sketch  and  the  school- 
room had  decided  Miss  Heath's  fate.  The 
sun  was  just  thinking  of  setting  behind  a 
distant  wooded  hill,  and  rosy  beams  pene- 
trated through  some  wild  cherry-trees  clad 
in  their  virgin  white,  to  the  window  where 
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be  stood.  He  turned  and  said  he  would 
walk  towards  the  sunset. 

*Maj  I  go  with  you,  uncle?'  asked 
Mimica,  alarmed. 

'  If  you  like.  But  you  need  have  no 
fear.  I  shall  not  visit  the  duck's-pond 
to-night.' 

He  hurried  down  to  the  hall :  she  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  soon  afield.  Mimica, 
with  admirable  tact,  urged  him  *to  come 
and  see  the  garden  of  blue  hyacinths  in 
the  wood,  before  they  hung  their  heads  in 
sleep.'  He  went,  and  she  found  that  the 
love  of  flowers  was  shared  by  each,  and 
that  a  sudden  boyish  enthusiasm  awakened 
in  him  at  sight  of  a  wilderness  of  daffodils 
rejoicing  in  the  sun.     Herrick's 

*  Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see  you 
Haste  away  so  soon,' 

rose  to  the  lips  of  both,  and  something 
like  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  the  disappointed 
and  misanthropic  owner  of  that  fair  but 
neglected  property. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 


The  sun  had  nearly  set  when  Mimica  and 
her  uncle  returned  to  the  house.  Her 
arm  was  within  his,  and  she  felt  that  the 
bloom  of  the  flowers,  the  vesper-chaunts  of 
the  birds,  and  the  soothing  influence  of 
slowly-dying  day  had  been  more  effectual 
in  creating  sympathy  between  them  than 
had  any  previous  events.  The  ways  of 
God  in  Nature  are  mysterious,  and  tend  to 
still  the  perturbations  which  the  human 
has  aroused. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  went  to  his  room,  Mimica 
in  search  of  Miss  Heath.  Her  temporary 
joy  at  her  uncle's  sudden  display  of  natural 
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feeling  vanished  before  the  prospect  of 
telling  her  friend  what  he  had  said  con- 
cerning her.  She  found  her  in  the  school- 
room, and  her  manner  soon  betrayed  that 
she  was  burdened  by  a  secret.  But  Miss 
Heath  was  not  one  who  could  help  to 
unlade  the  mind,  as  Mimica  knew,  so  she 
began  by  making  inquiries  concerning  the 
family  at  the  vicarage.  She  learnt  by 
degrees  that  Barbara  and  her  father  were 
well-pleased  that  the  singing  had  produced 
some  effect,  and  that  Mr.  Leste  intended 
to  call  on  the  morrow.  Miss  Heath  had 
taken  tea  with  them,  and  looked  quite 
cheerful. 

'  The  little  change  has  done  you  good, 
Milly  dear,  after  your  long  anxiety,'  began 
Mimica. 

'  Any  change  is  good.  It  is  time  that 
you  should  have  one.  What  does  your 
uncle  say  ?'  replied  Miss  Heath. 

*  I  have  small  chance  of  change  ;  but  I 
am  as  strong  as  a  horse.     He  intends  to 
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take  up  his  abode  here,  and  adopts  me  con 
amove ;  only  I  must  devote  myself  entirely 
to  him/ 

^  Self !  always  self !  What  does  he  mean 
by  that  ?' 

*  I  suppose  that  I  am  to  be,  as  Mr. 
Sellon  expressed  it,  steward,  amanuensis, 
companion  and  all.  But,  dear  Milly,  what 
is  to  become  of  you  ?' 

'  Of  me  ?  I  shall  be  very  lonely.' 
'  Would  you  not  like  to  pay  your  long- 
promised  visit  to  Mrs. -Pretty man,  dear? 
It  would  do  you  a  world  of  good.  She  is 
always  asking  you,  and  you  might,  per- 
haps, be  with  her  when  George  returns.' 

A  flush  overspread  Miss  Heafch's  pale 
face. 

*  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  Mimica.' 

'  No,  no,  dearest  friend,  I  never  wish  to 
part  with  you.' 

'  Then  he  does:' 

Mimica  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her  patient,  silent,  long-suffer- 
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inof  friend.  She  knelt  at  ber  side,  and 
took  her  cold  hands,  but  extracted  no 
other  words,  and  spoke  none  herself. 
What  could  she  say?  The  secret  was 
guessed,  and  half  the  burden  removed ; 
but  the  worst  part  remained  behind.  She 
could  not  repeat  to  Miss  Heath  what  her 
uncle  had  said.     At  last, 

'Dear  Milly,  say  something,'  she  sobbed. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Mimica.     I  will 

go.' 

'  He  only  says  that  you  recall  his  past.' 

*  I  know.  I  understand.  He  is  right. 
I  will  go  at  once.' 

*  I  cannot  part  with  you  ;  I  cannot  bear 
it.  My  one  true  and  life-long  friend,' 
sobbed  Mimica,  abandoning  herself  to  a 
grief  she  was  surprised  to  feel,  for  had  she 
not  sometimes  been  guilty  of  wishing 
to  be  rid  of  one  whose  secrecy  irritated 
her? 

'  Mimica,  you  really  love  me !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Heath,  laying  her  hands  on  the  head 
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of  the  kneeling  girl,  and  letting  fall  a  few 
slow,  sad  tears. 

*  Love  jou  !  Have  you  not  been  every- 
thing to  me?  Mother,  teacher,  friend,  all 
in  one.  And  I  have  been  often  so  un- 
grateful !  Oh !  Milly,  will  you  forgive 
me,  once  and  for  ever.  Often  as  I  have 
said  those  words  to  you  as  child,  I  never 
felt  them  as  I  now  do,  as  woman.' 

'  Hush,  Mimica !  you  will  break  my 
heart.' 

These  words  from  Miss  Heath  !  They 
terrified  Mimica  almost  as  much  as  her 
uncle's  excitement  had  done.  She  sprang 
up,  and  perceived  that  her  friend  was 
breathing  with  difficulty,  and  that  she  was 
overcome  by  the  emotion  to  which  she  was 
at  last  obliged  to  give  way. 

*  Everyone  I  ever  loved !'  she  said,  as 
Mimica  stood  over  her.  '  It  is  hard  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  again  ;  alone,  forlorn, 
old  !' 

*You  are  not  old,  dearest  friend,    nor 
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forlorn,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Prettjman  lives, 
nor  alone,  while  I  exist.  Our  separation 
will  only  be  temporary,  for  my  uncle  will 
tire  of  me,  and  then  I  shall  fly  to  you.' 

'  No  one  tires  of  you,  darling,  because 
you  are  unselfish/  said  Miss  Heath,  a  con- 
cession so  unexpected  that  Mimica  was 
moved  by  it ;  never  before  having  been  so 
praised  by  one  ever  scant  of  compliment. 
'Must  I  leave  at  once?'  added  the  poor 
lady,  struggling  to  recover  composure. 

*  Certainly  not.  We  must  manage  some- 
how. It  seems  unfortunate  that  my  uncle 
should  have  returned  to  this  room ;  in- 
deed, everything  is  strange,  but  it  must 
work  together  for  good  if  he  remains 
amongst  his  people ;  for  I  feel  sure  there 
is  kindness  somewhere  below  the  crust  of 
selfishness.' 

'  What  did  he  say  about  me?'  interrupted 
Miss  Heath. 

Mimica  told  her  as  well  as  she  could, 
hinting  at  the  offer  made  to  provide  for 
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her  as  delicately  as  possible.  This  met 
with  an  instant  cold  refusal. 

'  I  can  still  work/  she  said. 

While  they  were  talking,  they  were 
surprised  to  hear  Le  Roy's  door  open,  and 
his  step  in  the  passage.  To  their  relief  he 
passed  the  school-room,  and  went  down- 
stairs. Soon  afterwards  Barber  appeared 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  his  master 
would  like  to  see  Mimica  when  she  was  at 
liberty.  He  expected  dinner  in  the  hall  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  establishment  was 
astir  to  satisfy  his  expectations,  for  the 
half-hour  bell  had  rung. 

'  You  had  better  dress,'  said  Miss  Heath, 
and  Mimica  made  herself  presentable. 

'  Now,  dear,  you  must  rest  in  this  chair 
till  I  come  back,'  she  said,  placing  Miss 
Heath  comfortably,  kissing  her,  and  leav- 
ing her  to  her  overwhelming  thoughts. 

She  found  her  uncle  seated  behind  the 
screens,  which  she  had  managed  to  arrange 
so   as  to   make   of  the   hall   two   rooms. 
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Barber's  *  Dmner  is  served  !'  sounded,  and 
was  received  by  her  uncle  as  a  sort  of  grim 
jest.  To  her  amazement  he  asked,  when 
Barber  was  out  of  the  room,  where  Miss 
Heath  was.  She  replied  that  she  had 
dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  was 
resting  after  her  walk  to  the  vicarage. 
She  spoke  with  a  slight  embarrassment 
which  her  uncle  perceived. 

*  You  have  already  told  her  ?'  he  said. 

'  She  has  guessed.' 

'  What  did  she  say  ?' 

'That  she  will  leave  at  once,  is  still 
able  to  work,  and  would  not  be  pensioned.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  at  07ice,  Mimica.  Let 
her  remain  as  long  as  she  likes,  only  her 
presence  oppresses  me.  There  should  be 
room  for  us  both  in  this  large  house.  Will 
you  set  the  painters  and  paperers  to  work 
and  render  some  apartment  habitable  ?' 

Mimica  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
prospect  of  superintending  these  men  in 
addition  to  servants  and  tenants,  and  he 
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looked  displeased ;  laughter  grated  on  his 
refined  temperament,  especially  when  raised 
by  his  own  idiosyncrasies. 

'  You  appear  amused.  May  I  ask  at 
what  ?'  he  said. 

*  Forgive  me,  uncle,  but  I  think  our 
walk  among  the  hyacinths  and  daffodils 
has  brought  back  my  spirits.  They  have 
been  nowhere  lately,'  she  replied,  simply, 
evading  his  question. 

*  They  brought  only  melancholy  memo- 
ries to  me.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that 
flowers,  like  our  hopes,  wither  and  fade/ 

Mimica  thought  of  the  posy  she  had 
given  Horace,  and  of  his  message  to  her  ; 
but  the  re-appearance  of  the  valet  stayed 
further  remarks,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
meal  was  passed  in  silence.  She  fancied, 
however,  that  her  uncle's  face  was  less 
rigid  and  his  manner  less  petrified  than  it 
had  been  before  their  walk,  and  she  hoped 
that  the  sweet  influences  of  nature  might 
have   softened   him.     She   was    the  more 
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persuaded  of  this  when  thej  retired  within 
the  screen.  She  had  managed  to  arrange 
a  table  at  his  right  hand,  on  which  were 
writing  materials,  and  the  papers  and 
magazines  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  illness,  and  he  thanked  her  for  her 
thoughtfulness. 

'  I  leave  you  to  arrange  with  Miss  Heath, 
but  do  not  let  her  be  put  to  inconvenience. 
We  will  talk  of  business  to-morrow — to- 
night I  will  run  through  the  Times,''  he 
said. 

'  You  are  really  better,  uncle  ?'  she  asked. 

*I  am  as  well  as  usual.  Good-night, 
Mimica,'  he  answered. 

She  went  to  Miss  Heath,  and  found  her 
writing  letters.  She  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Pretty  man,  explaining  what  had  passed, 
and  asking  her  to  endeavour  to  find  her 
occupation. 

*  Why  didn't  you  say  you  would  accept 
her  invitation,  pending  for  the  last  tea 
years  T  asked  Mimica. 
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'I  force^  myself  on  no  one.'  was  the 
characteristic  reply. 

But  Mimica  wrote  also  to  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man,  and  told  her  frankly  the  state  of  the 
case.  She  made  such  excuses  as  she  could 
for  her  uncle,  and  said  she  had  no  doubt 
he  would  ask  ^liss  Heath  to  return  when 
his  affairs  were  settled ;  but  that  at  present 
he  wished  to  be  alone  with  her. 

'  I  am  myself  in  such  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment and  astonishment/  she  added,  '  that 
I  realise  nothing.  George,  who  sees  every- 
thing at  a  glance,  and  understood  my 
uncle,  would,  I  think,  help  me ;  but  events 
have  passed  so  rapidly  that  I  have  not 
even  time  to  reflect  upon  them.  George 
writes  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  forgets 
himself  and  his  honours  in  them.  They 
say  he  was  bom  a  soldier ;  but,  if  so,  with 
a  heart  too  tender  for  his  profession.  How 
I  wish  you  would  take  Summerlands  this 
autumn.  It  is  to  be  let  again.  Lord  and 
Lady  Manville    are    always    meaning    to 
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come  back,  but  never  comiDg.     I  know  we 
shall  bear  from  you  by  return  of  post.* 

Mimica  spent  tbe  next  thirty  six  hours 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  Poor  Miss  Heath 
collapsed,  and  seemed  to  age  perceptibly 
during  their  course.  She  grew  limper  and 
limper,  and  would  not  be  roused.  She  re- 
proached no  one,  but  sat  with  folded  hands 
during  the  day,  and  lay  with  sleepless  eyes 
all  night.  Mimica  scarcely  left  her.  telling 
her  uncle  she  was  ill. 

'  Beg  her  not  to  inconvenience  herself/ 
he  said.  *  Pray  use  your  own  discretion, 
Mimica.' 

'  I  am  sure  she  will  leave  at  all  risks  ; 
but  I  depend  on  Mrs.  Prettyman/  replied 
Mimica,  irritated  by  his  apparent  lack  of 
sympathy. 

'Oh!  The  Prettymans.  I  should  like 
to  see  their  remarkable  j^roUge  again. 
Have  you  written  to  the  workmen, 
Mimica?  Has  the  tuner  arrived ?  I  am 
sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  but,  as 
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Barber  says,  *'  We  are  creatures  of  exter- 
nal influence,"  and  I  shall  die  of  ennui  if 
mine  are  not  more  propitious." 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Leste  I  He  is  an  "  exter- 
nal influence  "  in  himself,'  cried  Mimica, 
running  to  admit  the  clergyman,  whom 
she  left  tete-a-tete  with  her  uncle. 

Two  nights  and  one  whole  day  had  pass- 
ed since  Miss  Heath's  conge^  when  she  was 
effectually  aroused  by  a  messenger  that 
had  never  before  invaded  the  retired  pre- 
cincts of  her  existence  ;  this  was  nothing 
less  than  a  telegram. 

Tor  Miss  Heath!  for  Miss  Heath,' 
echoed  through  the  offices,  as  a  porter 
from  Summerlands  railway-station  deliver- 
ed the  missive. 

'  What  can  have  happened  ?  I  don't 
think  she  has  a  near  relation  in  the  world,' 
said  Mrs.  Stone,  as  she  herself  carried  it 
to  the  school-room,  where  Mimica  was 
engaged  in  writing  to  summon  the  tuner. 

'  It   will  frighten   her   to   death,'    said 
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Mimica,  as  she  took  the  telegram,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  to  Miss  Heath. 

*  The  man  wants  to  know  if  there  is  an 
answer,  I  once  had  one,  and  I  had  to 
open  it  first  to  see.  What  is  the  world 
coming  to  that  people  can't  wait  for  the 
post,'  said  Mrs.  Stone. 

'  Here  is  a  message  for  you,  dear.  I 
feel  sure  it  is  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Prettyman.  May  I  open  it  ?*  said  Mimica 
to  Miss  Heath,  who  was  sitting  ia  her 
room ;  for  she  declined  to  inhabit  the 
school-room  lest  Mr.  Le  Rov  should  find 
her  there. 

'  I  see !  It  is  a  telegram  I'  she  cried, 
starting  up.     '  I  will  open  it.* 

She  did  so  nervously,  and  read  aloud, 
*  Come  at  once.  We  are  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  you.  I  want  you  par- 
ticularly. Will  write ;  but  shall  expect 
you  Thursday.'  Then  she  covered  her 
eyes,  and  wept  silently. 

^Just   as   I   expected.     I  wish   I  were 
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going  with  you/  exclaimed  Mimica.  ^  You 
will  be  so  happy  with  Mrs.  Prettymau.' 
'  I  shall !  My  oldest  friend  ;  but  ...  / 
*"But  me  no  buts."  Let  us  be  thankful.' 
*  Any  answer,  Miss  Marmont?' 
These  last  words,  accompanying  a  tap 
at  the  door,  brought  Miss  Heath  to  her 
feet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  her 
quiet,  reserved  self  again.  She  said  she 
would  go  on  the  morrow,  if  Mimica  would 
write  to  Mrs.  Prettyman,  and  explain. 
Mimica,  who  did  not  know  what  was  best 
under  the  circumstances,  decided  to  let 
events  take  their  course,  forgetting  that 
she  was  the  victim,  turn  which  way  they 
would.  Happily  for  her,  she  forgot  self 
altogether ;  but  she  felt  sure  that  her 
friend  would  be  better  off  in  London  than 
at  Courtleroy,  and  contented  herself  by 
assuring  her  that  *  it  was  only  for  a  visit/ 
So  they  set  to  work  to  pack  and  make 
arrangements  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


THE   LOST    STRADUARIUS. 


Once  more  at  Summerlands'  station.  Ho^ 
the  sun  shone,  and  the  birds  sang,  and 
the  breezes  moved  the  young  leaves  and 
blossoms  that  sweet  April  morning  !  But 
Mimica  was  sadder  at  heart  than  when  she- 
first  set  foot  on  that  platform  a  dozen 
years  before.  A  hundred  times  over  she 
repeated  to  Miss  Heath,  *  Only  a  visit^ 
dear/  and  as  often  waited  for  a  response, 
but  received  none.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
sending  forth  a  child  to  struggle  through 
the  sloughs  of  the  world  instead  of  parting 
with  a  woman  forty  years  her  senior.  She 
knew  she  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and,. 
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as  sbe  stood  waiting  for  the  train,  her  arm 
■within  Miss  Heath's,  she  lamented  secretly 
over  her  uncle's  selfishness.  He  had  ex- 
cused himself  from  taking  leave  of  Miss 
Heath,  having  frequently  repeated  his  wish 
that  she  should  be  put  to  no  inconveni- 
ence, and  it  was  apparent  that  he  desired 
to  be  rid  of  her. 

The  household  speculated  over  the  tele- 
gram, and  assigned  that  as  the  reason  of 
her  sudden  departure.  The  domestics  were 
neither  glad  nor  sorry,  for  Miss  |Heath  was 
a  sort  of  negative  that  gave  the  '  No '  to 
general  sympathy.  They  would  have  been 
heart-broken  had  it  been  Mimica. 

'We  shall  soon  meet  again,'  were  the 
girl's  cheery  words  as  the  train  steamed 
up,  and  she  placed  Miss  Heath  and  her 
wraps  in  the  carriage. 

A  final  embrace,  and  a  ^  God  bless  and 
keep  you,  my  darling,'  and  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  Mimica  was  again  on  the 
platform,    watching — watching    the   train 
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steam  off,  but  not  imagining  the  burst  of 
grief  that  overwhelmed  her  passive  friend 
when  it  moved  away. 

'  How-do-you-do,  Miss  Marmont  ?  Yours 
is  the  first  familiar  face  I  have  seen/ 
sounded  at  her  back,  and,  turning,  she 
fixed  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  on  the  speaker. 

She  did  not  recognise  him,  but  at  the 
moment  the  Monkton  carriage  drove  up^ 
and  Sir  Joshua  and  Lady  Helena  got  out, 
hurried  to  the  platform,  and  also  faced  tho 
seeming  stranger. 

*  You  none  of  you  know  me,'  he  said, 
sadly,  and  instantly  Lady  Helena's  arms 
were  round  him,  while  Sir  Joshua  grasped 
his  hand ;  and  Mimica  knew  that  the  pale^ 
thin  man  was  Captain  Carew. 

He  was  leaning  on  a  stick,  had  a  soldier- 
servant  near  at  hand,  and  looked  a  miser- 
able invalid.  He  was  such,  indeed,  having 
returned  invalided  from  the  war.  When 
the  parental  embraces  were  over,  Mimica 
advanced  and  held  out  her  hand. 
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^  Not  flattering,  Miss  Marmont/  he  said, 
grasping  it  warmly.  *  But  I  am  glad  to 
reach  England  alive.' 

^We  only  heard  yesterday  that  he  was  at 
Portsmouth/  said  Lady  Helena,  '  and  not 
at  all  before  that  he  was  coming  home.' 

'  I  was  put  on  board  the  Basilisk  at  the 
last  moment.  Your  friend  George  Hope 
saw  me  off,  Miss  Marmont.  He  is  a 
young  hero,  if  you  please.  But  I  shall 
see  you  again.     Good-bye.' 

He  staggered,  and  she  assisted  him  in- 
voluntarily. His  man  was  busy  with  the 
luggage,  so  he  went  to  the  carriage  between 
her  and  his  father,  leaning  on  their  arms. 
Lady  Helena  stayed  behind  to  recover 
from  an  emotion  that  she  could  not  con- 
ceal. As  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  could  not 
speak  for  the  tears  he  was  trying  to  hide. 
Their  eldest  son  !  their  pride  and  joy,  to 
return  to  them  a  broken-down  man,  look- 
ing twice  his  age. 
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^  And  is  this  war  ?  And  will  George 
come  back  to  me  like  this?'  reflected 
Mimica,  as  Captain  Carew  got  into  the 
carriage  with  difficulty,  and  gave  her  a 
sad  little  smile  as  he  essayed  to  lift  his 
hat. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Marmont,  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  him  thus,'  whispered  Lady  Helena, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  Mimica. 

'  He  will  soon  get  well  now  he  has  come 
home,'  returned  Mimica,  as  hopefully  as 
she  could ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  never  seen  anyone  look  so  ill. 

*  Tell  Le  Roy  he  must  come  and  see  us 
now,'  said  Sir  Joshua,  ruefully,  as  they 
drove  off. 

Mimica  had  driven  Miss  Heath  to  the 
station,  and  as  she  drove  the  old  pony  and 
the  old  coachman  back,  followed  by  the 
cart  that  had  conveyed  the  luggage,  she 
was  engrossed  in  thought.  Her  sorrow  at 
parting  with  Miss  Heath  was  lost  in  her 
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sympathy  with  the  Carews,  and  she  was 
led  to  reflect  that  pain  and  grief  are  more 
endurable  at  home  than  in  banishment. 
What  if  George  were  wounded — what  if 
he  were  killed  ?  She  had  never  before 
realised  how  much  she  loved  this,  her 
adopted  brother,  nor  how  empty  her  life 
would  be  without  him.  She  thanked  God 
for  him,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
spared  to  her  and  his  other  friends. 

*  He  do  look  shocking  bad,'  mused  the 
coachman,  half  aloud,  and  roused  Mimica 
from  her  reverie.  *Why,  he've  got  death 
in  his  face.' 

She  found  her  uncle  awaiting  her  with 
some  show  of  impatience.  He  was  actu- 
ally walking  up  and  down  the  drive  when 
she  approached  the  house,  and,  as  he  saw 
her  turn  towards  the  yard,  he  went  there 
to  meet  her. 

'What  makes  you  take  the  back  entrance, 
Mimica  ?'  he  asked^  irritably. 

*  Shock  likes  it,  and  we  never  contradict 
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him — do  we,  Shock  ?'  she  replied,  taking  a 
biscuit  from  her  pocket  and  presenting  it 
to  the  pony. 

They  walked  together  to  the  house. 

*  You  are  sure  she  has  gone?  I  begin 
to  breathe  freely,'  he  said.  '  She  was  an 
incubus,  but  I  trust  she  has  not  taken 
offence.  How  have  you  borne  it  all  these 
years  ?' 

*  Do  you  mean  Miss  Heath,  uncle  ?  Yes, 
she  has  gone ;  I  have  seen  her  off.  We 
have  done  very  well  together.  Thank  you 
for  giving  her  to  me  so  long.' 

Le  Roy  looked  inquiringly  at  Mimica,. 
as  if  to  ask  whether  she  were  in  earnest, 
and,  seeing  tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  sud- 
denly, and  asked  her  to  show  him  her 
flowers.  This  was  the  first  act  of  con- 
sideration she  had  seen  in  him,  and  she 
led  the  way  to  her  garden.  She  delivered 
Sir  Joshua's  message  as  they  went,  and 
told  him  of  Mr.  Carew's  return  and  of  his 
state.      He   made   no   comment.      When 
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they  reached  the  garden,  Mimica  feared 
that  old  memories  were  again  crowding 
upon  him ;  for  he  turned  pale,  and  looked 
sternly  round  him.  They  were,  in  effect, 
called  up  by  every  tree  and  shrub ;  by  the 
tame  birds  that  frequented  the  spot;  by 
the  path  through  the  shrubbery,  even  by 
the  girl  herself. 

'  This  was  your  mother's  garden.  You 
represent  her  well.  Another  race,  that  is 
all  the  difference,'  he  said. 

He  sat  down,  and,  with  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  effort  of  will,  asked  Mimica  to 
tell  him  about  the  tenants,  the  Leste 
family,  and  the  parish  generally.  She 
obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  him, 
most  especially  in  the  Lestes.  He  even 
questioned  her  about  the  children,  saying 
that  it  must  be  impossible  that  so  large 
a  family  could  have  been  brought  up  re- 
spectably on  such  slender  means.  Time 
sped  on  while  they  were  conversing,  and  a 
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certain  calm  stole  over  Le  Roy  that  he 
had  not  felt  for  years.  It  showed  in  his 
face,  though  his  niece  scarcely  understood 
what  he  meant  by  some  words  that  he  let 
fall.     They  were, 

'We  must  economise,  if  we  redeem  the 
past.' 

She  comprehended  them,  however,  as 
time  went  on.  That  afternoon,  the  tuner 
arrived,  and  the  next  morning  came  sun- 
dry workmen  of  Mimica's  acquaintance. 
Letters  from  Sellon  had  advised  her  to 
incur  no  expense  that  was  not  absolute]}'' 
necessary,  so  she  summoned  her  country 
friends,  and  held  a  consultation.  Carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  painters  believed  them- 
selves up  to  the  mark,  but  she  was  not 
sure  of  her  paperhanger.  She  must  con- 
sult her  uncle ;  and,  with  the  natural  buoy- 
ancy and  decision  born  with  her,  she  went 
to  the  school-room,  where  he  had  ensconced 
himself,  and  asked  his  advice. 

T  2 
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'Whatever  will  cost  tlie  least  money. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  you,  as  steward,'  was 
all  he  said. 

She  was  not  daunted.  She  had  been  so 
loDg  used  to  economy  that  she  would  not 
have  known  how  to  launch  out  had  the 
means  been  at  her  disposal.  She  took 
Barber  into  her  confidence,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  whatever  was  done,  must  be 
effected  without  his  master's  knowledge. 

'Bit  by  bit,  ma'am.  I  consider  the 
change  in  him  a  miracle  ;  but  workmen 
and  women  are  his  abhorrence  in  a  house, 
and  we  must  keep  them  out  of  his  way. 
If  only  he  had  his  musical  instruments  I 
I  feel  lost  without  my  violin.' 

*  Poor  Mr.  Barber  !  You  shall  be  found 
directly.  I  know  of  one.  Come  into  the 
library,'  said  Mimica.  '  There  it  is,  on  the 
topmost  shelf.  You  must  use  the  steps  to 
get  at  it.' 

Once  in  the  library.  Barber  mounted  the 
ladder  with  difficulty ;  for  he  was  not,  as 
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lie  expressed  it,  *as  ageel  as  be  used  to 
be.'  He  was  well  rewarded  for  his  effort, 
by  finding,  stowed  away  far  back  on  the 
shelf,  a  violin  case.  He  forgot  his  lack  of 
agility  as  he  descended,  and  brought  down 
his  prize  triumphantly. 

*  I  wonder — can  it  be  ?  Scarcely  pos- 
sible, I  fear,'  he  muttered,  as,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  he  tried  to  open  the  musty, 
mouldy  case.  'It  is !  It  is !  It  is  the 
long-lost  Straduarius  !'  he  shouted,  holding 
a  shabby-looking  violin  up  before  Mimica, 
and  dancing  with  delight.  '  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  Courtleroy ;  master  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  Courtleroy;  music,  Heavenly  Maid, 
will  return.  Excuse  me.  Miss  Marmont. 
It  is  worth  a  fortune.' 

'  Then  we  will  sell  it,  for  we  want  ready 
money,'  laughed  Mimica. 

Off  went  Barber  with  his  prize,  and  she 
followed,  curious  to  know  what  he  would 
do  with  it.  He  carried  it  to  the  school- 
room,  and  for  the   first   time   in  his   life 
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went  unsummoned  into  the  august  pre- 
sence of  his  master. 

'  I  have  found  it !  We  have  found  it ! 
I  have  found  the  Straduarius  !'  he  cried, 
ahnost  dancino;  up  to  Le  Eoy,  who  was 
seated  in  Miss  Heath's  chair. 

*Got  the  Straduarius,'  echoed  his  mas- 
ter, jumping  up  with  an  elasticity  that 
astonished  Mimica.  'Found  the  Stradu- 
arius !  Where — how — impossible.  I  can- 
not believe  it.' 

He  took  the  instrument  from  Barber  and 
examined  it. 

*  You  are  right.  It  is — it  is  the  Stradu- 
arius !  How,  where  did  you  get  it  ?'  he 
asked,  enthusiastically. 

'  Miss  Marmont  pointed  it  out  to  me,  sir,' 
replied  Barber,  recovering  his  respectful 
manner. 

'  It  has  been  on  the  library  shelf  ever 
since  we  came  to  Courtleroy,  uncle,'  said 
Mimica,  coming  forward. 

*  Thank  you,    Mimica.      You   have,  in- 
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deed,  performed  a  benefit  to  mankind.  It 
is,  or  was,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
England — in  tbe  world.' 

Mr.  Le  Roy  laid  it  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder,  and  drew  the  bow  across  it. 
There  was  sound  in  it  still,  despite  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  damp,  the  decay. 

'As  I  say,  sir,  music  never  dies!'  said 
Barber.  '  The  heavenly  maid  is  a  conso- 
lation under  all  the  ills  of  life.  She  is 
superior  to  all  other  female  characters 
either  in  novels  or  life,  for  she  ''  soothe's 
one's  senses  to  forgetfulness,"  and  women 
mostly  irritate  them.' 

Mimica  wondered  how  her  uncle  would 
receive  his  valet's  poetical  speech,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  was  so  much  engrossed  with 
the  treasure  found  for  him  that  he  had 
not  even  heard  it.  She  left  them  together, 
thankful  that  her  curiosity  and  love  of 
literature  combined  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  instrument  so  highly  valued 
by  its  owner ;  but  distressed  to  think  that 
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a  mere  violiu  could  call  forth  feelings  that 
human  griefs  and  privations  had  failed  to 
move. 

She  found  Barbara  Leste  awaiting  her 
in  the  hall.  She  had  come  to  console 
Mimica  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Heath,  and  to 
inquire  if  there  were  anything  she  or  any- 
one belonging  to  her  could  do  for  her. 
But  Mimica  forgot  her  own  troubles  at 
sight  of  her  friend,  and  began  to  consider 
the  best  way  of  breaking  to  her  the  return 
and  illness  of  Captain  Carew. 

'  One  friend  departs  and  another  arrives,' 
she  said,  as  carelessly  as  she  could.  *  You 
vail  be  surprised,  dear  Barbra,  as  I  was, 
to  hear  that  Captain  Carew  has  returned, 
and  got  out  of  the  train  just  as  Miss 
Heath  got  in.  Sir  Joshua  and  Lady 
Helena  came  to  meet  him,  having  only 
heard  of  his  return  to  England  yesterday.' 
She  spoke  rapidly,  without  daring  to 
look  at  Barbara,  who  received  the  news  in 
silence.     Had  she  looked  at  her  she  would 
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have  seen  a  fluslied  face,  an  erect  and 
haughty  figure,  and  an  unflinching  mien. 

^  He  has  come  from  Africa  invalided, 
Barbra,'  she  added,  timidly,  glancing  at 
her  friend  at  last.  *  He  looks  ill,  and  I 
feel  so  sorry  for  him  and  his  father  and 
mother.  Poor  Sir  Joshua  was  crying,  not 
having  heard  of ' 

*Xot  wounded!  not  dying!'  broke  in 
Barbara,  roused  from  forced  apathy  to 
fearful  interest. 

*  Only  what  they  call  invalided,  dear,' 
replied  Mimica,  sitting  down  at  her  friend's 
side,  and  taking  her  hand,  which  was,  how- 
ever, soon  withdrawn. 

'  He  will  soon  be  better,  I  hope,  now 
he  is  at  home  again  ;  but  indeed  he  looks 
dreadfully  ill.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  but  what  can  it  matter 
to  me  ?'  said  Barbara,  coldly. 

'Oh,  Barbra!  if  you  had  seen  him,  you 
could  not  be  so  indifferent.  Why  are  you 
so  stony  and  so  changed  ?' 
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*  I  will  tell  you,  Mimica.  He  was  my 
friend,  mine^  till  you  stole  him  from  me. 
Why  do  you,  of  all  people,  mention  liim  to 
me?  I  forget  him,  and  you  remind  me 
of  him  ;  I  despise  him,  and  you  praise 
him ;  I  am  thankful  for  his  absence,  and 
you  tell  me  he  is  near  me.  Why  do  you 
torment  me  so  ?  He  has  given  you  his 
love :  keep  it,  but  do  not  let  me  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathise.' 

'Barbra!  you  are  unjust  to  liim,  to  me, 
and  yourself.  He  does  not  care  for  me, 
nor  I  for  him.' 

*  He  proposed  for  you ;  that  you  cannot 
deny:  and,  if  he  did  so  without  loving 
you,  he  is — well,  even  worse  than  I  thought 
him.  The  ambition  of  a  Lady  Helena 
might  prevent  his  asking  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  curate  to  be  his  wife,  but  could  not 
oblige  him  to  perjure  himself  by  proposing 
for  another.  I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to 
perceive  that  the  attractions  of  a  Mimica 
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Marmontare  sufficient  to  enslave  any  man, 
and  I  have  told  him  so.' 

^You  were  wrong,  Barbra,  so  to  speak 
of  me  :  unkind  and  unlike  yourself.  But, 
if  you  saw  him  now,  you  would  pity  him, 
because  he  is  very  ill,  and  you  always  feel 
for  the  sick  and  dying.' 

'  Dying  !  You  do  not  mean  what  you 
say!  Monty  Carew  dying,  and  I  have  not 
forgiven  him,  or  he  me.' 

*  Dear  Barbra,  be  calm.  I  do  not 
think  him  dying,  only — he  looks  so  wan, 
and  thin,  and  changed  that  he  alarmed 
me.  You  will  see  him  ;  meet  him  as  an 
old  friend,  for  all  our  sakes.' 

'  I  cannot,  Mimica.  You  do  not  know^ 
you  never  will,  I  hope,  what  it  is  to  be 
deceived  in  one  you  love.' 

During  this  conversation  Barbara  was 
first  stoical,  then  passionate,  finally  sub- 
dued. She  sobbed  and  wept  for  a  few 
moments,  and  Mimica  was  frightened  at  an 
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emotion  slie  did  not  understand,  and  kne^y 
not  how  to  allay.  The  Barbara  whom  she 
loved  and  coDsidered  all  but  perfect  was 
but  a  weak  woman  after  all,  unable  to 
conquer  evil  feelings  bred  of  disappointed 
hopes.  Was  it  this  Ho  be  in  love'  ?  Was 
it  thus  her  uncle,  the  strong  man,  had 
suffered,  when  his  prospects  were  so 
strangely  wrecked  ?  If  so,  better  to  steel 
the  heart  against  affections  too  strong  for 
its  feeble  powers  of  endurance. 

Barbara  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and 
put  her  arm  round  Mimica. 

'  Forgive  this  outburst,  and  forget  it,' 
she  said.  *  I  hold  you  blameless,  but  not 
him.  I  will  pray  to  forgive  also — forget, 
never ;  but,  Mimica,  if  I  could  be  of  use, 
1  would  die  to  serve  or  save.' 

She  kissed  Mimica,  and  without  another 
word  opened  the  hall-door,  closed  it  after 
her,  and  was  half-way  up  the  drive  before 
Mimica  could  realise  the  words  she  had 
spoken. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


PATRICK:  AGAIN. 


'  My  dear  Milly,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  V 
were  tlie  words  that  greeted  Miss  Heath, 
when  slie  found  herself  in  Mr.  Prettyman's 
spacious  entrance  hall. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  warm 
embrace,  and  Miss  Heath  felt  that,  if  she 
had  been  turned  out  of  one  home,  she  had 
found  another.  And  what  a  different  one! 
But  for  Mimica,  regret  for  Courtleroy 
would  have  ceased  with  the*  hour  which 
brought  her  to  London.  Besides,  she 
loved  London  :  the  wildernesses  of  houses, 
the  ever-accumulating  crowds,  the  shops, 
the  bustle,  the  noise,  the  rattling  cabs,  the 
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street  cries,  the  placards,  the  sandwich- 
men,  every  object  that  she  had  passed  in 
her  drive  from  the  station,  delighted  her. 
To  come  to  London  once  more  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  was  elysium.  No  companion 
or  governess  duties  to  perform ;  no  part 
to  play;  but  once  more  to  be  a  guest  ! 
Youth  returned  from  the  moment  when 
she  was  hugged  by  her  old  schoolfellow 
with  almost  girlish  enthusiasm.  Mrs. 
Prettyman  forgot  her  Milly's  silent  secret- 
iveness,  Miss  Heath  her  Louisa's  loquacious 
openness,  in  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

'  Everything  is  more  forward  in  London 
than  the  country.  Why,  the  trees  in  the 
square  are  in  full  leaf,'  said  Milly,  enthusi- 
astically for  her,  when  she  had  taken  off 
her  things,  and  was  partaking  of  a  dainty 
little  tea. 

'  The  parks  are  delicious.  I  shall  take 
you  everywhere,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Prettyman. 
*  It  is  the  height  of  the  season,  and  though 
Joe  says  the  times  are  dreadful  owing  to 
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the  war,  and  the  ministers,  and  the 
government,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  the 
fashionable  world  don't  know  it.' 

'  I  wish  Mimica  were  here !'  sighed  Miss 
Heath. 

'  I'm  sure  I  wish  she  were,  and  Georgie 
too.  We  heard  from  him  this  very  morn- 
ing. He  thinks  he  has  heard  something 
of  his  father  from  a  soldier  who  served 
with  him  at  the  Cape,  and  who  knows 
all  about  a  Corporal  or  Captain  Hope, 
who  .  .  .' 

'  His  father  !  George's  father !'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Heath,  with  unusual  vehe- 
mence. 

'Yes.  Here  is  the  letter.  I  only  hope 
he  will  find  that  he  is  dead  out-and-out, 
and  that  will  satisfy  him.  I  don't  mean 
to  have  murder  in  my  heart,  you  know, 
Milly,  for  that  is  awful !  only  when  I  look 
on  Georgie  as  my  own  son,  and  couldn't 
love  him  better  if  he  were,  it  is  very  trying 
to  have  him  hankerins^  after  another  father 
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and  mother  who  have  done  nothing  for 
him — deserted  him,  in  short — isn't  it, 
Milly?' 

'  Yes — certainly/  said  Milly,  poring  over 
the  letter. 

The  intelligence  it  conveyed  was  slight 
and  uncertain.  George  Hope  encountered 
an  Irish  soldier  who  had  fought  in  Africa 
in  a  previous  war  with  the  disaffected 
natives,  and  who  had  been  in  the  regiment 
with  Corporal  Hope.  Having  obtained 
the  name  of  the  regiment,  George  felt 
sure  that  he  could  trace  his  father,  dead  or 
alive.  » 

'  Dead,  or  he  would  not  have  forsaken 
his  child,'  mused  Miss  Heath,  as  she  read. 

*  That  is  just  what  I  say,  Milly,'  cried 
Mrs.  Prettyman,  joyfully.  ^But  Joe  is  so 
provoking,  and  says  George  is  sure  to 
come  back,  with  his  wounded  and  decrepit 
father  leaning  on  his  arm.  I  say  I  shall 
be  glad  if  he  comes  back  at  all  from  those 
burning  deserts  and  savage  demons.  Have 
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you    seen  the   pictures  in   the    Illustrated 
London  Neius  and  Graphic^  Milly  T 

*  Yes,  they  are  exaggerated,'  said  Milly, 
still  studying  the  letter. 

'  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  I  want 
to  send  out  more  missionaries  to  teach 
them,  instead  of  soldiers  to  kill  them,  or 
be  hacked  to  pieces  and  tortured  by  them. 
Only  fancy  George  a  prisoner  with  such 
savages  !' 

Miss  Heath's  brow  contracted  with  pain. 

*  He  writes  in  excellent  spirits,'  she  said. 
*  He  thinks  that  peace  will  soon  be  made.' 

*  He  is  so  good,  so  wise,  so  brave,  there 
never  was  such  a  young  man  !'  said  the 
ecstatic  Louisa.  '  Why,  he  has  won  honour 
enough  already  for  a  major,  or  even  a 
colonel;  Joe  says  so,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  made  a  general  at  once  if  he 
were  old  enough.' 

Miss  Heath  laughed.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  her 
friend  once  more. 

YOL.  II.  u 
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When  Mr.  Prettyman  came  home,  he 
welcomed  her  kindly,  and  assured  her  that 
she  was  quite  a  godsend,  because  his  wife 
did  nothing  but  mope  since  George  had 
been  engaged  in  active  service.  Thus 
Miss  Heath's  drooping  head  looked  up. 

'  Besides/  continued  he,  *  Sellon  wants 
to  see  you.  He  is  a  bachelor,  you  know, 
and  has  lost  his  heart  either  to  you  or  Miss 
Marmont.' 

'Mimica  is  much  admired,'  said  Miss 
Heath,  colouring. 

'And  there  is  another  friend  of  yours 
who  is  a  frequent  visitor  here.  N'ot  an 
admirer,  though.  Mr.  Patrick,  of  hop- 
picking  memory,  has  been  to  inquire  for 
George,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  his  costume 
has  not  improved.' 

Miss  Heath  made  no  remark  on  this  in- 
formation, and  preparations  for  dinner 
soon  ensued.  That  first  evening  was 
spent  entirely  by  her  in  answering  ques- 
tions concerning  Courtleroy  and  Summer- 
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lands.  Mr.  Prettyman  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Sellon,  and  had  heard  the  state 
of  the  Courtleroy  affairs  from  him.  He 
had,  indeed,  lent  money  to  Mr.  Le  Roy, 
through  Sellon,  to  stop  the  gap  of  his 
negligence.  He  rang  the  praises  of  the 
young  Leste  who  was  in  his  office,  and 
promised  that  Miss  Heath  should  meet 
him  as  well  as  Sellon.  She  did,  in  effect, 
see  them  both  frequently;  and  was  able 
to  cheer  Mrs.  Leste  by  an  account  of  the 
prosperity  of  her  son. 

But  Mr.  Sellon  had  much  to  say  to  her, 
and  from  him  she  heard,  as  time  went  on, 
more  of  Mimica  and  her  uncle  than  she 
gathered  from  Mimica  herself.  He  was 
gradually  disentangling  the  a:ffairs,and  was 
hopeful  about  setting  them  right  at  last, 
but  not  of  replacing  them  on  the  old  foot- 
ing. Searle  had  not  been  traced,  and  his 
wife  and  family  were  in  poverty  ;  but,  he 
said,  he  had  secured  the  house  Searle  had 
built  on  Le  Eoy's  estate  by  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  liquidators.  It  belonged, 
in  fact,  virtually  to  Le  Koy,  having  been 
built  with  his  money.  The  London  man- 
sion was  let  at  a  fabulous  price,  and  the 
tenant  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  as  to 
be  ready  to  purchase,  if  Le  Eoy  would 
sell ;  but  this  he  positively  declined. 

Miss  Heath's  so-called  '  visit '  seemed 
interminable,  and  she  was  still  with  Mrs. 
Pretty  man  at  the  close  of  the  season.  She 
heard  constantly  from  Mimica,  but  found 
a  constraint  in  her  letters  which  she  had 
never  been  conscious  of  in  their  daily  in- 
tercourse. However,  she  was  so  well 
amused,  that  it  did  not  trouble  her ;  be- 
sides, the  whole  of  the  Prettyman  house- 
hold was  engrossed  by  their  hero  George, 
and  had  small  space  for  heroines.  Letters 
from  him  had  ceased,  since  the  one  Milly 
read  on  her  arrival,  and  his  friends  were 
getting  anxious.  Mrs.  Prettyman  com- 
forted herself  by  repeating,  '  Africa  is  so 
far  off,  you  know.     It  takes  so  long  to 
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bear ;'  for,  never  having  learnt  geography 
correctly  in  her  youth,  she  could  not  realize 
its  position  with  regard  to  Europe,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  beyond  all  knowledge 
being,  '  The  dark  Continent/  She  never 
quite  took  in  why  the  sun  was  so  hot  there 
when  it  was  ^  all  so  dark/ 

'  There  is  that  Irishman  again,  ma'am, 
and  he  has  a  woman  with  him/  announced 
Sampson,  one  morning,  when  she,  her  hus- 
band, and  Miss  Heath  were  talking  over 
the  last  telegrams. 

'  Clear  away  the  breakfast,  and  show 
them  in  here,'  said  Mr.  Prettyman.  '  I'll 
be  bound  Pat  has  found  his  Biddy  Malone/ 

Mr.  Prettyman  was  right,  and  the  Pat- 
rick of  the  hop-pickers'  tea  entered,  push- 
ing a  good-looking  woman  before  him. 
He  was  neatly  clad,  by  comparison  with 
his  former  habiliments,  and  she  was  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  costume  of  an  Irish 
milk-woman  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  picturesqueness  in  the  short-petticoated. 
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white-aproned,  and  well-shawled  Irish  and 
Welshwomen  who  trundle  the  noisy  milk- 
carts  through  the  streets,  or  walk  beneath 
the  yoke  of  well-poised  cans. 

*  I've  found  her,  sorr ;  I  knew  I  would. 
She's  Biddy,'  cried  Pat,  cap  in  hand. 

Biddy  curtseyed  and  looked  awkward, 
but  was  soon  set  at  her  ease  by  Mrs. 
Prettyman,  who  rushed  up  to  her  with 
extended  hands  and  beaming  face,  crying 
out, 

'  Are  you  the  good  woman  who  nursed 
our  Georgie  ?'  forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
that  her  '  good  woman '  must  have  thrust 
him  upon  her  charity. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am ;  and  Pat  has  made 
me  come  to  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

'  I  found  her  wid  a  milk-cart  miles  away ; 
I  knew  I'd  find  her.  She's  dressed  me  up, 
and  we'll  be  married  and  go  back  to  Ould 
Ireland  as  soon  as  she've  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it/  said  Pat. 

'An'  we  come  to-day  because  it's  Georgie's 
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birthday,  yer  honours.  He's  twenty-one 
this  blessed  day,  the  Lord  preserve  him,' 
took  up  Biddy. 

*  And  we  were  never  sure  of  his  birth- 
day. We  used  to  keep  it  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  he  first  came  here,'  said 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  '  Was  it  you  who  brought 
him  here?     Just  sit  down  and  tell  us.' 

*An'  sure  it  was,  my  leddy,  an'  small 
blame  to  me ;  for  them  as  paid  for  him 
tould  me  to  bring  him  here  an'  sent  me 
the  money  to  pay  his  carridge.' 

Mr.  Prettyman  was  about  to  speak,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  a  voice  in  the  hall. 
He  -was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece ; 
his  wife  was  standing  in  front  of  Biddy, 
who  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  with 
Pat  beside  her;  and  Miss  Heath  was  in 
the  background,  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
her  face  in  her  hand. 

The  door  opened. 

*  Padre  !  madre !'  sounded  on  the  ears  of 
the   worthy   Prettymans,  and,  in  another 
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had  joined  the  little  group,  he  well-nigh 
broke  down.  So  did  Miss  Heath,  watch- 
ing the  scene,  and  struggling  against  an 
emotion  she  rarely  displayed. 

'  We  will  celebrate  your  coming  of  age 
by-and-by  with  historical  reminiscences,' 
broke  in  Mr.  Prettyman,  laying  his  hand 
on  George's  shoulder.  *  But,  first  of  all, 
Mr.  Patrick  and  Mrs.  Biddy  must  drink 
your  health,  and  you  must  have  something 
to  eat.     I'll  ring  for  Sampson.' 

Scarcely  did  the  bell-handle  move  before 
Sampson  was  in  the  room.  Behind  him, 
in  the  hall,  were  all  the  maids,  Ada  fore- 
most. George  was  amongst  them  in  a 
minute,  shaking  hands,  and  answering 
questions :  and  the  party  in  the  dining- 
room  followed,  like  bees  after  their  queen. 
It  was  a  scene  as  charming  as  it  was 
natural,  and  George  Hope,  the  central 
figure,  was  well  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  he  received  from  the  attached 
household   of    his    foster-parents.     Biddy 
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said  he  was  of  age  that  day,  but  to  look 
at  his  manly  figure,  bronzed  face,  and 
erect  head  he  might  have  been  five-and- 
twenty  at  least.  Strangers  accounted  him 
so  ;  though  the  frank,  clear,  blue  eye  and 
almost  boyish  manner  recalled  his  child- 
hood. Sampson  and  Ada  looked  upon  him 
as  belonging  especially  to  them,  and  they 
and  their  master  and  mistress  could  but 
recall  the  night  when  they  had  first  seen 
bim,  a  little  ragged  urchin,  ready  to  chal- 
lenge the  world.  Tom,  who  had  been 
page  at  that  crisis,  was  now  footman,  and 
he  had  been  the  first  to  greet  their  hero 
when  he  arrived  to  pay  his  cab,  see  to  his 
luggage,  and  spead  the  news  among  his 
fellow-servants. 

The  hubbub  ceased  at  last ;  Patrick  and 
Biddy  were  carried  off  to  the  servants' 
hall,  and,  while  a  substantial  breakfast  was 
being  laid,  George  went  to  his  room  to 
refresh  himself  after  his  voyage  and  subse- 
quent journey. 
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Mr.  Prettyman  remained  at  borne  that 
day,  and  *  ordered  everyone's  goings.'  He 
and  his  wife  might  have  been  boy  and  girl 
they  were  so  hilarious,  and  their  jollity 
was  so  infectious  that  not  only  all  the 
domestics,  but  even  Miss  Heath  caught  it. 
Biddy  and  Patrick  were  ordered  to  remain 
the  day.  Tom  was  commissioned  to  '  run 
to  the  Eagged  School  at  the  back  and  ask 
the  teachers  to  allow  the  children  to  have 
tea  and  buns  in  honour  of  *'  their  hero's' 
return.'  Sampson  was  told  to  bring  his 
wife  and  such  of  his  family  as  he  could 
get  hold  of  to  spend  the  evening,  and  the 
*  fatted  calf  was  killed,  though  there  was 
no  prodigal.  Mrs.  Prettyman  spoke  the 
truth  when  she  said  that  had  George 
been  their  very  own  son  they  could  not 
love  him  better. 

Mr.  Prettyman  had  said  *  Captain  Hope ' 
advisedly,  for  by  an  act  of  personal  bravery 
and  moral  courage  George  had  defended 
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an  outpost,  saved  his  regiment,  and  in- 
duced the  natives  to  surrender.  He  was 
promoted  on  the  spot,  and  was  the  young- 
est captain  in  the  service. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ALL     THAT     BIDDY     KNEW. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  auspicious  day 
Patrick  and  Biddy  were  summoned  to  the 
library,  in  order  to  tell  all  they  knew  of 
George  Hope's  early  history.  This  was 
not  much  more  than  Patrick  had  already 
made  known;  still,  Biddy  had  a  few  letters, 
or,  more  properly,  memoranda  in  her 
possession,  together  with  some  trifling 
articles  of  dress  which  she  was  anxious  to 
place  in  George  Hope's  possession.  He 
and  his  foster-parents  questioned  her  from 
time  to  time  as  she  told  her  story,  and  at 
their  request  Miss  Heath  listened.  She  sat 
in  a  remote  window,  the  others  near  the 
large  library  table. 
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Biddy  said  she  lived  with  her  mother 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  place  called  Bragh, 
where  was  a  small  garrison.  One  day  she 
saw  a  soldier  with  a  child  in  his  arms, 
wandering  about  as  if  seeking  some  one. 

He  looked  into  their  cabin,  and  was 
invited  to  enter.  This  was  Corporal  Hope 
and  his  little  boy,  who  were  received  by 
Biddy  and  her  invalid  mother  with  the 
respect  and  admiration  due  to  a  red  coat 
and  a  beautiful  child.  Biddy  made  much 
of  George,  who  seemed  happy  with  her, 
and  his  father  asked  her  to  take  charge  of 
him  while  he  was  with  his  regiment  at 
Bragh.  He  promised  regular  payment. 
The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  George 
was  transferred  to  Biddy's  care.  The 
corporal  said  the  child  had  lost  his  mother 
just  before  he  left  England,  and  had  been 
brought  over  by  one  of  the  soldiers'  wives 
who,  having  a  baby  of  her  own,  could  not 
take  proper  care  of  him.  He  was  there- 
fore anxious  to  place  him  where  he  would 
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have  plenty  of  milk  and  fresh  air,  and  be 
let  to  run  about  and  grow  strong ;  for  he 
was  weakly,  and,  they  said,  not  as  forward 
as  he  should  be. 

'  That  wasn't  thrue,  for  yer  honour  was 
as  strong  as  a  young  lion,'  put  in  Pat. 

His  account  of  George  and  his  father 
given  at  Courtleroy  tallied  exactly  with 
Biddy's,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it; 
but  Biddy  alone  knew  what  had  induced 
her  to  bring  George  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prefctyman.  She  described  the  departure 
of  Corporal  Hope  for  Africa,  and  his 
separation  from  George — then  about  four 
years  of  age — with  much  pathos.  She 
said  that  he  had  promised  to  return  and 
fetch  the  child  away,  and  had  assured  her 
that  she  should  receive  regular  remit- 
tances. He  gave  her  all  the  money  he 
could  spare  before  he  left,  and  bade  her  be 
a  mother  to  his  boy. 

'  An'  shure  we  was  two  mothers,  till  my 
mother  died,'  she  said,  '  an'  thin  I  was  but 
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one.  But  niver  a  penny  cum  from  the 
corporal.  They  towld  me  Africay  was  a 
long  way  off,  and,  maybe,  it  was  lost  on 
the  road.' 

'My  father  was  dead.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that,'  interrupted  George :  and  his 
announcement  was  variously  received. 

'I  am  thankful  you  are  quite  sure, 
Georgie ;  for  now  you  will  be  content  with 
us,'  said  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

^Dead!  When?  How?'  ejaculated 
Miss  Heath,  half  rising,  and  letting  fall 
the  work  she  was  making-believe  to  do. 

*  Then,  how  did  you  manage  to  bring 
Master  George  here,  Mistress  Biddy  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Prettyman. 

'The  recaipts  cum  from  London,  yer 
honour.  Once  or  twice  I  had  a  five-poun' 
note,  which  was  a  fortune  ;  an'  wid  it  the 
words,  "for  George  Hope."  Says  I, 
'*  Money  must  be  chape  where  you  live, 
my  honey."  At  last  I  recaves  a  letter,  wid 
orders  from  the  corporal's  friends,  to  pack 
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•up  Georgle,  and  bring  him  straight  to 
London.  Here's  the  letther,  Masther 
George.' 

Biddy  took  a  well-thumbed  missive  from 
her  bosom,  and  put  it  into  George's  hands. 
He  opened  it  with  some  difficulty,  and 
read  aloud  as  follows  : 

*  Biddy  Malone, 

*You  are  requested  to  bring 
George  Hope  to  London,  and  to  leave  him, 
just  as  he  is,  at  number  — ,  Portman 
Square.  Eing  the  bell,  and  put  him  in- 
side the  door,  and  he  will  be  taken  care  of. 
His  father's  friends  will  see  to  him,  and 
you  need  not  be  troubled  about  him  any 
longer.  The  enclosed  ten-pound  note  will 
pay  all  expenses ;  and  you  must  call  a  cab 
when  you  get  to  London,  and  tell  the 
driver  where  to  take  you.  Pay  him  before 
you  leave  the  boy;  and,  if  you  love  the 
child,  never  go  near  him  again,  or  tell  any- 
one about  him.' 
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The  writing  of  this  letter  was  partly 
obliterated  by  time  and  friction,  but  it  was, 
apparently,  in  a  lady's  hand.  George's 
eyes  filled,  and  his  voice  trembled,  as  he 
read  it.  Amazement  seized  on  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man. 

*  How  could  they  have  known  that  we 
were  going  to  adopt  a  child?  It  is  like 
mesmerism,  or  some  of  those  spirit- 
rappings,'  she  said. 

*My  dear  Lou,  did  you  not  visit  every 
orphanage  in  London  ?'  laughed  her  hus- 
band. '  Poor  George  !  You  have  cer- 
tainly been  an  unwilling  victim.  But 
what  have  you  discovered  concerning  your 
father  ?' 

'  That  he  fell  in  this  second  engagement 
with  the  Caffirs,  after  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  owing  to  bravery 
in  his  first.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 
It  was  my  name  that  recalled  him  to  the 
memory  of  General  Bosanquet,  in  whose 
regiment  he  was,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  he  and  the  regiment  left  Bragh  at 
the  time  specified  bj  Biddy.  The  general 
said  I  was  like  him.' 

'  Like  as  two  peas.  An'  shure  he  was  as 
foine  a  man  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,'  said 
Patrick. 

'  My  dear  Georgie,  I'm  so  thankful  you're 
sure — I  don't  mean  I'm  thankful  you've 
lost  him,  you  know,  only  that  we're  out  of 
suspense,'  said  Mrs.  Prettyman,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  hero's  shoulder. 

'  I  understand,  dear  madre.  You  are 
the  only  parents  I  shall  ever  know  ;  and  I 
love  you  as  such.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that,  dear.  Now,  Mrs. 
Malone,  would  you  mind  telling  us  why 
you  stayed  in  London?'  said  delighted 
Mrs.  Prettyman. 

'  Not  Mrs.  yet,  ma'am— but  Mrs.  Malone 
next  week,  by  your  lave,'  replied  Patrick, 
while  Biddy  explained,  blushing  at  her 
future  prospects. 

She  said  she   had   remained   for   some 
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time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  square, 
watching  George,  and  earning  her  living 
as  she  could.  Having  quarrelled  with 
Patrick,  and  finding  London  'cheerful,' 
and  not  having  money  enough  to  pay  her 
way  back  to  Ireland,  she  had  stopped  on, 
and,  '  as  luck  would  have  it,'  had  met  Pat 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  so  had  been  induced 
by  him  to  make  the  disclosures  she  had 
now  made. 

'If  your  father's  friends  as  wrote  the 
letter  should  be  angry,  Masther  George, 
you  can  say  as  Biddy  Malone  was  tired 
of  the  sacret,  and  have  washed  her  hands 
av'  it  all/  she  concluded. 

This  was  a  strange  coming  of  age  for 
George  Hope.  He  did  his  best  to  be  gay, 
but  the  letter  given  to  him  by  Biddy 
weighed  on  his  spirits.  He  locked  it 
away,  when  his  friends  had  duly  examined 
it,  and  tried  to  divest  himself  of  the  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  writer.  Who 
oould  she  be  ?     His  mother  was  dead ;  of 
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that  he  was  assured — but  these  friends 
of  his  father,  who  were  they?  At  least 
they  were  respectable,  he  thought ;  for 
the  letter  was  well  written,  and  correctly 
spelt,  though  the  writing  appeared  dis- 
guised. 

'What  does  it  matter?'  he  resolved  at 
last,  rousing  himself.  ^  Padre  !  Madre  ! 
I  used  to  celebrate  my  jour  de  fete  by  feed- 
ing the  hungry.     What  shall  I  do  to-day  ?' 

'  Go  and  do  likewise,'  returned  Mr. 
Prettyman. 

And  he  did  likewise ;  for,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  and  his  foster-parents  went  to  the 
ragged-school  in  which  he  had  taught  as 
child  and  youth.  Miss  Heath  excused 
herself  upon  a  plea  of  headache,  and  re- 
tired to  her  room.  At  Mr.  Prettyman's 
orders,  Sampson  and  the  other  domestics 
had  done  wonders ;  for,  knowing  the  family 
proclivities,  and  being  aided  by  kindly 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  well  used  to 
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*  treats,'  an  ad  libitum  supply  of  food  had 
been  secured,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  guests 
had  been  bidden  to  a  feast.  When  George 
sought  his  old  and  favourite  haunt,  he 
found  the  yard  already  full  of  ragged 
urchins  waiting  for  admission,  and  no 
sooner  did  they  find  out  who  he  was,  than 
they  began  to  cheer  with  might  and  main, 
not  ceasing  until  they  were  admitted  into 
the  big  ragged  church  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  began  to  scramble  into  their 
seats.  Formerly  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  drum  and  fife  band,  now  he  was  the 
hero  of  colours  rescued  at  an  Indian  fort, 
and  life  saved  in  an  African  desert.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  no  sooner  did 
Sampson  inform  the  teachers  in  whose 
honour  the  feast  was  given,  than  the  news 
spread,  and  several  friends  from  the 
neighbourhood — voluntary  instructors  of 
the  ignorant — arrived  to  greet  him.  All 
pupils,  too,   whom  he  had  helped  up  the 
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steep  ladder  of  poverty,  were  there,  and  in 
the  hearty  grip  of  their  hands  and  the 
*  God  bless  yoa  !*  of  their  hearts,  he  and  his 
foster-parents  found  more  satisfaction  than 
they  could  have  found  by  any  other  means. 
As  to  Patrick  and  Biddy,  they  were  lost  in 
amazement. 

*  Them's  the  slums  you  mintioned/  said 
Pat.  '  Ould  Ireland  and  London  may  shake 
hands,  says  I.' 

George's  eyes  were  as  clear  and  honest, 
his  smile  as  winning,  his  manner  as  frank 
and  true  on  that  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
as  they  had  been  in  his  boyhood  ;  and  as 
be  waited  on  the  children  and  promised 
the  teachers  to  be  at  the  school  as  had 
been  his  custom,  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon,  he  won  the  hearts  of  old  and 
young,  teachers  and  taught,  clothed  and 
ragged.  No  wonder  his  madre  blessed 
him  and  congratulated  herself  that  she 
had  no  rival  in  that  happy  estate  of 
motherhood. 
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When  they  cheered  him  again,  and  wel- 
comed him  home,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
treat,  he  said,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
*  You  owe  all  of  it,  as  I  do,  to  these  gener- 
ous benefactors ;  nothing  to  me,'  which 
oiled  the  throats  of  the  youngsters  for 
more  hurrahs  in  honour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prettyman,  names  well  known  in  that  over- 
crowded locality. 

*  I  have  had  a  very  happy  birthday,'  said 
George  to  Miss  Heath,  when  they  returned 
to  the  house. 

He  found  her  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  seated  himself  at  her  side.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prettyman  were  making  arrange- 
ments v/ith  the  Irish  fiances  for  their 
intended  wedding. 

'  I  am  very  glad.  I  wish  Mimica  had 
been  here,'  said  Miss  Heath,  with  her 
usual  quietude. 

*Is  Mimi  much  altered?  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  we  were  at  Summerlands 
six  or  seven  years  ago.' 
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'  She  is  scarcely  changed  at  all ;  but 
you  are  grown  out  of  knowledge.  You 
look  older  than  you  are,  she  younger.' 

'  Is  she  happy  ?  Is  Mr.  Le  Eoy  good 
to  her?  Why  did  you  leave  her,  Miss 
Heath  ?' 

'  Mr.  Le  Eoy  dismissed  me.  I  was  in  his 
way.' 

'  Poor  Mimi !  My  Mimi !  She  has  had 
a  lonely  life.  I  have  not  heard  from 
her  for  some  time ;  but  I  have  written 
regularly.  My  last  letter,  just  before  I 
left  the  Cape,  was  about  poor  Horace 
Leste  ?' 

'  Horace  Leste  ?     What  of  him  ?' 

'  Have  you  not  heard  ?  How  strange  1 
He  is  dead.' 

Miss  Heath  sprang  up  with  a  sharp  cry 
of  '  Dead  !'  for  this  sudden  intelligence 
startled  her  terribly.  George  took  her 
hand  and  held  it,  as  if  to  reassure  her,  and 
either  the  sad  news  or  the  tender  action 
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opened  tlie  locked  heart,  and  she  began  to 
cry  copiously. 

*  I  should  not  have  been  so  hasty,  but  it 
is  old  to  me,  this  sad  event  so  new  to  you. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Leste,  and  the  captain 
wrote,  and  ere  this  the  letters  must  have 
reached.  It  was  not  long  before  we  left 
the  Cape,  and  I  was  with  him.  I  went  on 
board  his  ship  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and 
found  him  in  the  horrible  African  fever. 
I  was  able  to  remain  with  him  a  day  and 
night,  and  to  receive  all  his  last  messages, 
and  to  take  possession  of  his  little  pro- 
perty and  remembrances  for  home.  Oh  i 
Miss  Heath,  it  was  a  melancholy  time,  but 
not  half  so  melancholy  as  to  see  comrades 
fall  round  you  in  battle,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  offer  a  word  of  consolation,  or  to  watch 
them  breathe  their  last.  So  fell  my  own 
father,  but  Horace  was  surrounded  by 
friends  who  all  loved  him — for  was  he  not 
brave    and    gentle  ? — and    he   was    quite 
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ready.  I  was  to  tell  his  father  that  all  his 
lessons  were  remembered,  and  that  he 
trusted  alone  for  salvation  in  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ/ 

^  Poor  Mrs.  Leste  !  Were  you  able— — ' 
sobbed  Miss  Heath. 

*  Yes,  he  died  his  hand  in  mine.  I  fol- 
lowed him  as  chief  mourner,  for  they 
buried  him  on  land,  and  I  promised  him 
to  see  his  friends  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
England.  I  must  go  to-morrow.  "What 
will  madre  say?' 

Mrs.  Prettyman  came  in  just  as  he  was 
asking  the  question,  and  looked,  at  first  in 
amusement,  then  in  surprise,  at  the  pair 
on  the  sofa.  George  still  held  Miss  Heath's 
hand,  and  she  was  still  weeping.  He  soon 
communicated  to  her  what  he  had  told 
Miss  Heath.  She  was  all  sympathy  in  a 
moment,  and  when,  almost  immediately, 
Mr.  Prettyman  entered,  his  kind  heart  was 
equally  moved. 
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*The  eldest  son — the  apple  of  their  eye 
— God  help  them  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Of 
course  you  must  go  to-morrow,  George,, 
and  his  brother  shall  go  with  you.  He 
will  be  a  comfort  to  them  ;  but  he  has  not 
heard  of  it,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Horace  asked  the  captain  not  to  an- 
nounce his  death  by  telegram,  lest  the 
shock  should  kill  his  mother/  said  George ; 
'therefore,  the  news  may  only  just  have 
reached  them.  I  trust  they  may  be  pre- 
pared by  letters,  and  that  I  may  not  be 
the  first  to  break  it  to  them.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  bear  it.  Mimi,  too  !  They 
were ' 

Here  George  paused,  while  a  flush  of 
colour  overspread  his  face. 

*  They  were  like  brother  and  sister — 
Mimica  will  feel  it  as  much  as  anyone.  I 
wish  she  were  here,'  put  in  Miss  Heath. 

The  melancholy  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by   Sampson,    who   came    to   ask 
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George  to  wisli  their  Irisli  guests  good- 
niglit.  The  little  party  went  into  the  hall, 
and  were  soon  transformed  from  '  grave  to 
gay.' 

'Ye'll  come  to  our  weddin',  Masther 
George,'  said  Pat;  while  the  comely  milk- 
woman,  Biddy,  took  George's  hand  and 
gazed  lovingly  into  his  face. 

'That  I  will/  returned  George.  'And 
one  or  other  of  you  must  write  to  me 
regularly,  and  tell  me  all  that  happens  to 
you.  I  shall  never  forget  when  I  came 
away  from  Ireland.' 

'  If  you  had  stopped  there,  you  would 
have  been  a  prize-fighter  instead  of — well, 
what's  the  difference  ?  You  are  a  prize- 
fighter as  it  is,'  laughed  Mr.  Prettyman, 
while  George  looked  grave. 

'  We  will  pay  for  the  wedding,  and  the 
passage  home,  and  help  you  to  set  up  in 
life,'  said  Mrs.  Prettyman. 

'Biddy  a'  saved  a  lot  o'  money.     'Tis 
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the  womens  as  is  the  wonders  o'  the 
world/  remarked  Pat.  '  I  niver  saved  a 
penny  in  my  life,  but  I  found  her  all  the 
same.  Good-night,  and  God  bless  yer 
honours  for  iver  and  for  iver.' 
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